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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

The iron market is still dominated by the feeling 
that prices have not yet fully reflected the changing 
relation between supply and demand. The average 
buyer is proving his ability to wait and sellers, in 
many cases, are showing more anxiety for tonnage. 
Thus far the buying by the leading harvesting machin- 
ery interests has been the only conspicuous develop- 
ment in August. Its pig iron purchases for its gray 
iron and malleable foundries are in the neighborhood 
of 75,000 tons ; and contracts for 15,000 tons of sheets 
and 6,000 tons of pipes and tubes have been added. It 
is now stated that the steel bar contract has not been 
closed, though it is expected from 40,000 to 50,000 
tons will be needed above the output of the company’s 
own mill. Recent purchases of malleable Bessemer 
iron have included a portion of the requirements of 
several large malleable foundries, the latter having 
taken contracts covering the wants of a number of 
agricultural machinery manufacturers at prices below 
last year’s. Car works have done relatively little 
buying for next year’s requirements, the outlook for 
car orders being far less promising than at this tine 
last year. It is understood that the 20,000 tons of pig 
iron for which the International Harvester Co. came 
into the market last week has not been placed. Ke- 
ports that bids as low as $11 were made on this cannot 
be verified, $11.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry, 
being the lowest authenticated price reported. There 
has been a good deal of cutting below the association 
price and $11.75 is well established. Buying has been 
better in Centra! and Western territory since the $12 
basis was officiaily decided on, but Pittsburg and East 
ern markets report foundrymen still holding off. 
Southern pig iron producers, on the heels of the ad 
vanced wage for coal mining granted by the arbitra 
tion commission, are asking for a 50-cent reduction in 
pig iron freights. The sharp decline in iron is bear- 
ing hard on furnaces that buy all their raw materials 
in the market, and blowing out has already begun. 
More will follow. While some new and modern fur- 
nacés are starting up, adding to the make of foundry 
iron, the curtailment movement is greater and may 
soon become a factor of some moment. Northern fur- 
naces have been holding for $16, at furnace, for No. 2 
foundry, but in the past week $15.75 has been done 
and $15.50 has been quoted on large business. Besse- 
mer iron is nominally $17 at Valley furnace, but there 
is no demand and no immediate expectation that 
fourth-quarter business will be placed by the Steel Cor- 
poration. A 50,000-ton rail order from the Baltimore 
& Ohio road was placed last week with Pennsylvania 
mills. The large producers of steel, while well sup- 
plied with contracts on some of their products are as- 
siduously sounding the trade in other lines for indica- 
tions of the volume of fall business. Pipe and tinplate 
works are well provided for, and the wire trade has 
held up better than was expected, with a good outlook 
for the fall. In bars, sheets, shapes and plates assur- 
ance for the rest of the year is thus far lacking. There 
has been fresh cutting in sheets, and the bar trade has 
shown new evidences of weakness. The Amalgamated 
Association will hold a conference next week to devise 


relief for workers in union sheet mills. Many of the 
latter have been shut down, and production is concen- 
trated in non-union mills which have no limit on out- 
put. In the past week 1.55¢ Chicago has been the 
basis of sales of bar iron and at some Northern Ohio 
points which nearby mills can command at slight 
freight, 1.55¢ has been cut on large business, though 
on ordinary lots 1.60c Youngstown is still held. The 
low prices made on bar iron in contracts involving both 
iron and steel are putting considerable pressure on the 
steel bar agreement. Within two weeks the corn and 
cotton crops can be better gauged. If the outcome is 
sufficiently favorable the long-awaited buying move- 
ment in finished steel, as well as in foundry iron may 
be seen. 


PITTSBURG. 
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The past week has been one of extreme quiet in the iron 
and steel trade, and the only transaction of importance was 
a contract for 50,000 tons of rails for next year’s delivery 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. received 28,000 tons, Maryland Steel Co. 10,000 tons 
A few smaller rail 
orders were placed, bringing the total rail tonnage for the 


and the Cambria Steel Co. 12,000 tons 


week close to 60,000 tons. In other finished lines there is 


ittle buying and the current trade is limited entirely to 
meet demands for immediate shipment and consumption. 
In steel bars the large interests continue to hold off, and 
the International Harvester Co. is said not to have placed 
ts order, contrary reports notwithstanding. A large ton 
nage from this source is expected by the mills, but it has 
been expected at almost any time during the past four 
weeks 


diate requirements only, 


Outside implement interests are buying for imme 
and are not contracting for the 
future, believing that prices will not advance and if there 
should be any change conditions are more favorable to a 
reduction. Specifications on plates and structura) material 
continue light and the buying of sheets is limited entirely 


| 


very small lots. On the other hand the pipe and tube 


trade continues to flourish. One department of the Na 
tional Tube Co. was placed on double turn this week for 
the first time in two years in order to make early deliver 
ies on a large order. The every-day demand also con 
tinues good and the tonnage closed thus far this month is 
ibove the normal. 

The pig iron market continues to sag and Northern 
brands have sought still lower levels during the week. 
The quotations of most of the furnaces selling in this dis 
On forge iron 


$15.50 has been done and quotations of $15.25 have been 


trict range from $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 2 


made. Several Southern furnaces outside of the pig iron 
ssociation are offering their product at 25 cents per ton 
below the association price. Furnaces offering Bessemer 
have been holding at $17, furnace, but there is little doubt 
that this could be shaded. The transactions of the week 
have been in 100 and 200-ton lots almost entirely and con- 
sumers are manifesting no interest whatever in covering 
for future requirements. Local consumers believe that 
still lower prices will prevail. . 

Pig Iron.—With very few exceptions, all of the large 
melters of foundry iron in this district are now carrying 
stocks in their 


six weeks to tw 


yards to meet all requirements for from 
» months. Present market conditions are 
such as would not warrant buying for future requirements, 
the foundrymen argue, and they are choosing to wait until 
the market settles There has been very little buying 
during the week and the orders placed run from a carload 


to 200 tons. Still lower quotations have been made by 

















Northern furnaces, No. 2 having sold in one instance at 
$16.35, Pittsburg, while the general range of quotations is 
from $16.50 to $16.75. On forge iron $15.50, Pittsburg, 
has been done and one lot of forge has been offered at 
$15.25. Southern forge is offered in this market at $15.35, 
which is 25 cents below the Southern association price 
The only transaction in Bessemer iron reported was for 
a few carloads, already loaded on cars at the furnace and 
which had to be disposed of. It brought $16.50 at the fur 
nace. Heavy buyers of Bessemer iron are not even asking 
for quotations and the offerings of the majority of the 
Valley operators are at $17 at the furnace. The United 
States Steel Corporation pig iron committee will not meet 
again until next month and until this meeting is held it is 
certain that no iron will be bought. We revise quotations 


as follows: 


Se ewvcmds set vldecedantseennddeee 17 00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ....... we - era a ee PL 17 85 
y . : ro . smae 725 t 17 50 


No. 1 Foundry ......- : } 
ee eer eee 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg ... A Pe 
Chilled Basic, Valley 

Chilled Basic, Pittsburg 

Steel.—None of the transactions of the week with mills 
in the billet pool exceeded 1,000 tons, while most of the 
orders placed called for from one to two carloads of steel 
During September it is probable that the plant of the 
Clairton Steel Co., Clairton, Pa., will be shut down for re 
pairs, but the exact date for shutting down has not been 
definitely decided. We make the following quotations 
Bessemer billets 4x4 inches and slabs up to and including 
.20 carbon, $27, Pittsburg, Wheeling or Valley, Johnstown, 
Ashland, Ky., Ironton, O., and Lorain, O.; .21 to .60 car 
bon, $1 advance, and .61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 advance; open 
hearth billets up to and including .60 carbon, $28, and over 
.60 carbon, $20; billets smaller than 37-inch and sheet and 
tin bars are $1 per ton extra; Bessemer rods, $35.50 to $36 
and open-hearth are held at $1 advance 

Ferro-Manganese.——The market continues quiet and of 
ferings of small lots are reported at $48. 

Spelter.—The market has advanced slightly during the 
week and prime Western grades are held at 5.80c to 
5.83%c, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—The market continues quiet and grooved iron 
skelp is held nominally at 1.75c to 1.80c. Sheared iron 
skelp is held at 180c to 1.85c. Steel skelp is quoted at 
1.70¢ to.1.75c. 

Muck Bar. 
nominally $29 to $30 per ton 

Rails and Track Material.—Rail orders placed the past 
week aggregate about 60,000 tons. The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad placed its order for 1904 delivery amounting to 
50,000 tons. The light rail market is quiet. We make the 
following quotations: Standard sections, 50 pounds and 
over, in lots of 500 tons and over, $28; car lots and less 


There is little doing and quotations are 


than s00 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32: light rails, 8 
pounds, in carload lots, $39; less than carload lots, $40; 
12 pounds, $33.50; 16 and 20 pounds, $32.25 to $33; 25 to 40 
pounds, $32 to $32.50. Track material: Spikes, 2.05¢ to 
2.10c; track bolts, square heads, 2.05c; hexagon heads, 
2.65c; fish plates, 1.60c on orders accompanying large rail 
contracts, otherwise 2c to 2.10c is asked. 

Plates.—Specifications on plates continue very light and 
the output of some of the larger mills in this district has 
been curtailed in consequence. We make the following 
quotations: Tank plates, ™%-inch thick and up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60¢c at mili, Pittsburg: flange and boiler 
steel, 1.70c; marine, ordinary firebox, A. B. M. A. specifi 
cations, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.80c; locomotive firebox, 
not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 3c. Plates 
more than 100 inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. Plate 3-16-inch 
in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and &, $3 extra 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c extra 
a hundred pounds, for less than carload lots. Terms, net 
cash, in 30 days 

Bars.—There are contrary reports concerning the order 
for steel bars from the International Harvester Co. for 
the ensuing year. dd that the company 
bought some bars a few weeks ago, but it is said that 


Tt is understor 
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40,000 to 50,000 tons are still pending. Current business s 
fair but there is practically no buying for future delivery, 
Quotations on hoops and bands have been reaffirmed and 
There are reports of 
fresh cutting on bar iron wherever a round lot is involved. 
We quote Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open-hearth, 1.70¢; 


plow beams and cultivator beams, 1.60c, net: 


will no doubt be firmly maintained 


channels, 
angles, zees and tees, Bessemer, under 3 inches. 1.70¢: 
over 3 inches, 1.80c; common bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65¢, Pitts. 
burg. The following differentials are maintained on steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and not less than 1.000 
pounds, 10 cents advance: less than 1,000 pounds of a size 
30 cents advance Hoops and bands are quoted at 1.goc. 


} 


ts and over, and 2c in less than 


full extras, in 250-ton 
250-ton lots 


Structural Material. 


continue light and there is little new business being closed 


Specifications On running contracts 


by the local mills We make the following quotations: 


-oame ; 1 ch: | . - . ) 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 inches. 


1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles from 3 16 inches, 
1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c 

Pipes and Tubes.— The pipe and tube trade continues in 
excellent condition and current demand the past week has 
been above the normal for this season of the year We 
quote as follows in carload lots to consumers, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburg, plus freight according to Tube Rate Book to 
destination ° 
MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pipe 


Black Galv Black Galv 
%ercen _ > . 
errr Pe rees t Perce nt I ercent. Percent. 
™ an i } 58 65 55 
% inch - . 70 60 67 57 
% to 6 inch. ‘ ‘ , 75 65 72 62 
7 to 12 inch 69 59 66 56 
we , 
Plugged and Reamed 
1 to 4 inch ine iil 73 63 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet 
“4%, “% and & inch 62 52 60 49 
MEN cs 65 54 62 51 
% to 6 inch..... 71 60 68 57 
3 i 57 
, >. oe Mee.;.- 65 53 61 50 
Cut 6 feet and longer 
4%, “% and % inch.. peed 64 53 61 »* 
% inch a Sree ; 66 55 63 52 
% to 6 inch.... ot on 72 61 49 58 
7 to 12 inch . ‘ . 46 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End 
OF ee 57 63 53 
Threads only - 66 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings ... 65 55 61 51 
Double Extra Strong Plain End 
to 8 inch 59 49 55 45 
Threads only .... a edemh a ea 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings 57 47 53 43 


Nore.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
liscounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet 

BOILER TUBES 


Steel 
Per it 
1 to 1% inches 45 
2% to 5 inches 62% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches . 5or 
Tron. 
Percent 
1 to 1% inches 36% 
23%4 to 5 inches e- ° ° . ces 45% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 18 inches j eaee BBY 
CASING 
S. and § 
Percent 
2 to 3 inches 58 
8% to 4 inches 60 
4% to 12% inches 63 
tons. 

Sheets.— Outside of the order placed by the International 
Harvester Co. last week for sheets there has been little 
doing in that trade. Jobbers have not yet come into the 
market to cover fall requirements, but will have to do so 
soon as their stocks are known to be very low. Black 


sheets in soo-bundle lots and over are held as follows: 
No. 28, 2.70c tO 2.75c; No. 27, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 26, 2.50¢ 
to 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.40c to 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.30¢ 
to 2.35c; Nos. 14 and 16, 2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 10 and 12, 
Galvanized: No. 16, 2.55¢ to 2.60c; No. 18, 
280c to 2.85c; No. 26, 3.30c to 3.35¢; No. 27, 3.55c¢ to 3.60c; 
No. 28. 3.80% to 3.85c: No. 20 41.30c ti No 30, 4.4§¢ 


+e 
w 
wn 


0 $.50c 
Merchant Steel.—Specifications on contracts for high 
continue very light, although the prospects 


' 
grade steec 
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for a good fall 
Turned cold rolled and ground shafting, 47 off in car 


demand are extremely bright. We quote: 


load lots and 42 percent off in less than carload lots 
Tire steel, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; spring steel, 2.25c to 2.35c; toe 
calk, 230c to 2.40c. Tool steel is quoted 7 cents and up 
wards, according to the grade. 

Old Material.—The last deliveries on two contracts for 
<9.000 tons of old material closed by the United States 
Steel Corporation last January will be made within th« 
next few weeks. Thus far the constituent companies of 
the corporation have not signifed any intention of buy 


ing for tuture delivery, but it is certain that there will be 
some buying to cover requirements for immediate con 
sumption. Dealers are experiencing some trouble in hav 
ing mills take in high priced material owing to the ex 
tremely low prices that are now prevailing on all lines of 
material 

Coke. Considerable furnace coke continues to be of 
fered by producers for immediate shipment owing to thi 
number of stacks that are out in the Valleys. Sales con 
tinue to be made at $2 to $2.25 for strictly Connellsvill 
furnace coke and foundry is held at $2.75 to $3. Out 
side furnace coke is quoted at $1.50 to $1.75 and foundry 
at $2 to $2.50. The production of both the upper and lower 
regions during the week ending Saturday, Aug. 15, showed 
a slight falling off as compared with that of the previous 
week. The production of the upper region amounted to 
245,680 tons and that of the lower region 51,795 tons 


Wire and Wire Nails.._Jobbers’ stocks are very light 


and all the mills expect a heavy fall trade in all lines 


Thus far the buying has been somewhat limited. We 
quote: Wire nails, carload lots, to jobbers, f. 0. b. cars, 


Pittsburg, $2; plain wire, carload lots, $1.90; barb wire, 


carload lots, $2.30; staples, carload lots, $2.20. Galvanizing 


30 cents extra La vad lots to retailers are held at 5 cents 
advance in all lines, and on less than carload lots a furthe1 
advance of 10 cents is charged. Steel cut nails are quoted 
as follows Carload lots, $2.15, and less than carload lots, 
$2.20, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to point of destination 
Iron cut nails are $2.25 in carload lots and $2.30 in less 
than carload lots. Terms, 60 days, less 2 percent off in Io 


days 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF 7he /ron Trade Review. | 

i MONADNOCK BLOCK Aug } 
Now that the Southern Furnace Association has again 
reduced its prices, the question most trequently asked be 
tween buyers and sellers in this section is, whether pig 
iron has reached rock bottom. Consumers find it hard 
believe that the market will not go lower, and the uncer 
tainty regarding this question is withholding many orders 
which otherwise would be placed. Buying in this city has 
not been stimulated to any great extent by the cut of $1 50 


made .ast week, though there has been a comparatively 


good demand. In finished material the market is without 
marked improvement [rade in sheets is particularly bad, 
and cutting of prices is reported. Bar iron is weak, now 
selling at 1.55c, Chicago. For steel bars there is a g 
demand Plates are wi ) ( Tigre i ir t inage having 
been closed in the past week. There is little inquiry { 
either billets or structural steel, and no change in prices 


Tubuler goods, merchant steel, light an 


track supplies are active, mills being behind on deliveries 


of light rails. Prices of old material have fallen off about 
$1.00 ton owing to the weakness of pig iron and bars, 
with a consequent reduction in demand 

It is stated authoritatively that the International Har 
vester Co. has not yet placed its full ors 


No tonnage has yet been determined upon, though r« 


ports put the requirements yet to be covered at 40,000 t 
50,000 tons f stee 1.500 tons f bar iron and 600 tons 
of nut and bolt iror The company purchased 6,000 tons 


of tubes, pipes and nipples in the past week, for « 


» August, 1904; and a few weeks previous 


extending 
placed contracts for 15,000 tons of sheets, both black and 
galvanized During the past week bids were asked on an 
additional lot of 20,000 tons of foundry irons 


Pig Iron. 


Transactions during the week have involved 
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a number of large orders and a corresponding increase in 
the volume of small business. Buying, however, has not 
yet reached the proportions satisfactory to the producers, 
though the outlook is more encouraging Che trade ap- 
pears to have lost faith in the permanency of “official” 
quotations, since buyers have been able to secure a lower 
al times in the past by pursuing a waiting policy 
Chat further official cuts will bé made is the confident ex 
pectation of consumers, if this course is -.continued, and 
iffered at $11.50 to $11.75, Birmingham, for 


reports oT 1romn / 


No. 2 foundry are already current. There cannot be much 
competition expected from the independent furnaces in the 
future, inasmuch as a majority of these are sold up for the 
next 60 days, while those that are not cannot profitably 
sell pig iron at some of the prices reported under the pres 
gh costs of fuel and labor. Four Southern furnaces 
lave gone out of blast within the past ten days, and it is 
reported that others are contemplating like action. The 
elimination of the product of these stacks is welcomed by 
e large producers, as it will not only help in maintaining 
prices, but will improve the buying Another factor that 
will have a strong influence on prices is the car shortage 
This has 
been felt in a moderate degree for some weeks past, and it 


is doubtful if the country will escape this year, when the 


which is likely to develop in the near future 


movement of cotton and grain is in full swing, a repetition 


f the traffic blockades which have prevailed during the 
fall anc winter of the last three years. Orders have been 
closed for foundry grades during the week in lots as high 
s 1,500 tons, though the bulk of the tonnage has been 
made up of carload orders and lots of 200 to 500 tons 
Chere has been some demand for basic iron, an order for 
2,000 tons having been placed at $12.25, Birmingham. High 
silicon iron has also been in good demand, several smal! 


Malle 


able foundries have also been buying freely, contracts in 


irders having been placed at prices quoted below 


cluding one for 2,000 tons of malleable Bessemer and an- 
ther for 12,000 tons [The International Harvester Co. 
has aiso asked bids on 20,000 tons of foundry iron, and it 
1s reported that prices have been submitted below the 
ficial basis. Quotations are as follows 


lake Superior charcoal ‘ $20 60 to 21 50 


> 
I al Coke Foundry No. 1 oe 18 00 to 18 25 
Local Coke Foundry N¢ 4 17 50 to 17 75 
Local Coke Foundry N 17 00 to 172 
Local Scotch Foundry N«¢ l 18 00 to 18 25 
S ern Coke N l 16 60 to 16 85 
Southern Coke N 1610 to 16 85 
Southe Coke No 15 65 to 15 85 
Southern Coke N« 4 15 10 to 15 35 
Southern N l soft 16 60 to 1685 
Southert N soft 1610 to 1685 
Southern Gray Forge 1485 to 1510 
Southern Silveries (4% to 5% silicon) 18 35 to 18 85 
Southern Silveries (5% to 6% silicon).. 18 85 to 1955 
Jackson Co, Silveries (6% to 8% silicon)...... 20 30 to 21 50 
jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% silicon) 21 30 to 22 30 
Ohio Strom BeGRSMGGS 2. cccccvesccscess 2100 to 22 00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel , ‘ 25 85 to 26 35 
Malleable Bessemer 17 50 to 18 00 
Basic iron 16 35 to 17 36 


Billets. Little interest has been displayed in billets in 
he past week and sales have been few in number. There 
no change in the regular quotations of $28 for Bessemer, 
forging, carload lots 
Bars.—New inquiry for steel bars approximates 20,000 
ns, a large portior f which it is expected will be placed 
Harvester Co.’s full order 
is not yet been placed, as the tonnage required has no‘ 
n. Reports place the amount at 40,000 
nfirmed There is a 
lemand for bar iron, but tew manutacturers are get 
lls busy, one 


producer reporting that its sales this month are 20 percent 


ss thar S itput There is keen mpetition for the 
siness offered and quotations are now down to the 
isis of 1.55c, Chicago. We quote mill shipments, Chicago 
ery Bessemer steel, 1.764%4c; angles, less than 3x3, 

S¢ base; | ps in lots of 250 tons and greater, 2.00%; 
ess than this amount, 2.1604%c; iron, 1.55c to 1.60c. Quo 


than carload lots, steel, 2c; iron, 


2c to 2.1 hoops, 2.30c to 2.40c; angles, 2.10¢c rates 
Sheets.—Demand for sheets is confined almost exclu 

sively to the heavy gauges, and this 1s not of large propor 
ns Light sheets s ttl vement, and it ts re 
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ported prices are being cut. The official quotations on No. 
27 black are unchanged at 2.86%4c to 2.91'2c, carload lots, 
f. o. b. Chicago; No. 28, black, 2.96%c to 3.01%c. Other 
producers, however, are offering these sizes at the follow- 
ing prices: No. 27, black, 2.75¢ to 2.85c; No. 28, 2.85c¢ to 
2.95c. Galvanized sheets from miil, carload lots, Chicago 
delivery, are quoted 75 and 10 to 75 and 10 and 2% percent. 
On lots from store, we quote No. 27 black, 2.90c to 3.05c; 
No. 28, 3.05¢ to 3.15¢c. Galvanized, 75 to 75 and 5 percent. 

Plates.—There has been fair buying and specifications 
have also been coming in freely. We quote mill prices, 
Chicago delivery: Tank steel, 4-inch and heavier, 1.75c; 
flange steel, 1.85c. Prices for lots from stock, tank steel, 
Y%-inch and heavier, 2c to 2.10c; 3-16, 2.10¢ to 2.15c; No. 8, 
2.15¢ to 2.20c; No. 10, 2.30c to 2.35c; flange steel, 2.40c to 
2.50¢. 

Structural Material—Demand is of light proportions, 
though projects for the erection of several new buildings 
Store trade is fairly brisk, but 
We quote mill shipments, 


are coming to the front. 
quotations have been reduced. 
Chicago delivery, as follows: 
inches and under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 1.85c; uni 


Beams and channels, 16 


versal plates, 1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.75c; tees, 3x3 
and larger, 1.80c; zees, 1.75c. Lots from store, 2.10¢ to 
2.25c per 100 pounds, rates. 

Merchant Steel.—Some new business has been placed 
during the week, and a fair tonnage has come into the 
market for bids. Specifications are also good. Prices are 
We quote mill shipments, Chi 

Spring steel, 2.65c to 2.75c; 


without material change. 
cago Celivery, as follows: 
sleigh shoe, 1.95c, flat sizes; concave and convex, 2.25c; 


tw 
tv 
a 


cutter shoe, 2.50c to 2.60c; machinery steel, 2.15¢ to ‘ 
base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, according to quality; 
toe calk, 2.35c to 2.45c; out of stock, 3c to 3.10c; ordinary 
tool steel, 6c to 7c; special, 13c and upwards; less than 
carload lots, 5 and to percent higher; cold rolled shafting, 
carload lots, 47 percent off; less than carload lots, 42 per 
cent off. 

Merchant Pipe.—Producers report a good demand for 
all sizes, with a correspondingly good tonnage in specifica- 
tions. The International Harvester Co. placed an order 
last week for 6,000 tons of pipe, tubes and nipples, for de- 
liveries extending until August, 1904. We quote carload 
lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. alv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% to & in. inclusive......... 66.35 56.35 63.85 53.35 
SEE  séceéeesesecoes ~e+- 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
Oe OS O DRONES io ciccccccscccs 73.35 63.35 71.85 61.85 
7 to 12 inches inclusive...... 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carload lots, 124 per cent advance over above prices. 

Boiler Tubes.— New business and specifications continue 
in good volume, and mills are hard pressed to keep up 
with deliveries. Prices are firm and without change. 
Quotations below are on carload lots, mill shipments, f. o. 
b. Chicago. On less than carload lots, 12% percent is to 


be added: 


L. W. Steel. C. C. Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
ee ee a nak bad cwbspe ee eae 48.35 38.35 
LL), fC RSPPPOTT PETTITTE ITLL CITT Teer 55.85 35.85 
2% to 5 is ttinnéontodke annneededéneaceoceeé 60.85 45.85 
6 Pt Mis pc ccadebesogseseteasdrnscencs 55.85 35.85 


For lots direct from warehouse stock: 


L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron 


Percent. Percent. 
1 OP BEE Mss ccwvecccvccosvcerceccscccosccce 40 35 
PE Ms cceocseasecrisacet¢ecenteceesses 50 32% 
PM, EB i chee ss etlevccbcceseccssoescees 57% 424% 
6 DE BE ccc cceadecessc cdeseeoeesveneeéses 50 32% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Buying has been active in the week un 
der review, but mainly in small lots. A better inquiry has 
manifested itself in the last few weeks as a result of the 
readjustment of prices. Carload lots are quoted f. o. b. 
Chicago, 4-inch water pipe, $31; 6-inch, $30; 8-inch and 
upwards, $29; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Contracts for several thou 
sand tons of standard sections have been placed, and a 
good buying has been in evidence for light rails and track 
supplies: On light rails, mills are about six weeks be 
hind in deliveries, and one of the leading local producers is 
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contemplating withdrawing from the market for the time 
being. We quote standard sections 500 tons and over, $28: 
less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than carload 
lots, $42; second quality, rails, $27; 


$34; 12-pound rails, $39 to $40, with regular differentials 


25-pound rails, $32 to 


for intermediate sizes. Track supplies, mill shipments: 
Angle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, first quality, 2.20¢ (out of 
store, carload lots, 2.25¢c to 2.35¢ rates); second quality. 
2.10c; track bolts, 342x34 with square nuts, 2.85¢ to 3¢ per 
100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 3c to 3.10c, with usual dif 
ferentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—The demand for wire products 


continues to improve, and it 1s expected from now on into 


the fall a heavy buying movement will be seen. The 
business of the summer has been larger than was‘to be 
expected from a dull season. Quotations to jobbers, Chj 
cago delivery, are as follows: Wire nails, carload lots, 


$2.20; less than carload lots, $2.30. Cut nails, steel, carload 


lots, $2.261%; less than carload lots, $2.36%. Plain wire. 
$2.10 carloads, and $2.20 in small lots; galvanized, car- 
loads, $2.40; smaller lots, $2.50c. Barbed wire, carloads, 
$2.50; less than carloads, $2.60; galvanized, carloads, $2,Ro: 
less than carloads, $2.90; staples, carloads, $2.30; smalley 
galvanized, carloads, $2.60; small lots, $2.70. 
Bale ties, 824% and § percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan 
on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 per 
cent discount from list £. o. b. Joliet or DeKalb, with 
actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 100 
pounds 

Coke.—An incipient car shortage at various points in 
the East has slightly affected local prices and deliveries 
One of the anomalies of the coke situation in this city 
is that fuel on track brings a lower price than that for fu 
ture deliveries. This state of affairs has somewhat con 
fused the situation though the anxiety to escape the heavy 
car demurrage on the part of dealers is reducing the fuel 
on track to a minimum. Guaranteed Connellsville, 72 
hour coke, under 1.00 sulphur and running 8 percent to 12 


percent ash, f. o. b. Chicago, is quoted at $5.65 to $6.15; 


Virginia and West Virginia grades are as follows: New 
River, $4.65c to $5; Pocahontas, $4.65 to $5; Stonega, $4.85 
to $5.25. 

Old Material.— As a result of the weakness devel ped in 
finished products, the prices of scrap have fallen from 
There are no buyers in the market 


th 


1 to $1.50 a ton. 
either among the mills or dealers. Railroads are the only 
offerers, and these are taking the best prices they can ob 
tain. We have revised our quotations, and quote dealers’ 
selling prices for gross tons as follows 
Old iron rails er 

Old steel rails (mixed lengths) 


Old steel rails «long lengths) 16 00 to 16 50 
Pn Ce seanbevens« , ‘ 28 50 30 00 
Old wheels seves : 17 18 00 
Heavy melting stecl 14.00 to 14 
Mixed country steel 4 rt 12 50 
The following are selling prices per nm 
No. 1 R. R. wrought $ 140 
No. 2 R. R. wrought l 
BOSCO fs cides 14 15 00 
Dealers’ forge, N¢ l t 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe 11 > to 1125 
td A OS ceadwcent kee eds 14 to 14 50 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over). l 105 
Agricultural malleable I 14/ 
DC ~oGn te eeiedeeenn eed hsnwdin 19 195 
2 «ecadcae-n I to 17 
Cast borings rt 6 
Mixed borings, et 6 00 
Wrought turnings nat 10 to 11 00 
Machine shop turnings . ‘ Tre 10 50 to 11 00 
Iron axle turnings 1075 to 1125 
Steel axle turnings ! » to 11 25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... viewiet . 10 00 to 10 50 
Old iron splice bars. : : 1425 to 15 00 
Rogers Brown & Co., Chicago, have been appointed ex 
clusive selling agents for the Tuscaloosa brand of foundry 
iron made by the Central Iron & Coal Co., Tuscaloosa, 


Ala 


CLEVELAND. 
OFFICE OF 7he /ron Trade Ret oo 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Aug. 25. 


Somewhat better demand for foundry iron, increased 


competition in sheets, lower prices for bar iron, and in 
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tense interest in expected developments in finished mate- 
rials, were features of the market this week. 

Iron Ore. 
will be less than for August of last year. Expectations of 


Shipments for the month drawing to a close 


ore dealers that purchases of considerable size would be 
made about this time have not been realized and, with a 
declining market for pig iron, and the probability that 
some furnaces will not run throughout the winter, it is not 
believed that much interest will be shown in the ore mar 
ket. Freight charges are stationary. Good dispatch is 
being given. 

Pig Iron. 


in lots of moderate size, but no developments of special in 


There has been more buying of foundry iron 


terest have followed the recent reduction in the price of 
Southern association furnaces. Ohio furnaces are said tu 
be selling at $16 and a shade under for No. 2 foundry at 
the furnace, some stacks which have recently come in 
being a factor in the competition. A fair tonnage of 
Southern iron is being sold in this territory on the asso 
ciation basis of $12 for No. 2. We quote Cleveland de 
livery, save in the case of gray forge, on which the quo 
tation is at Valley furnace: 


Bessemer .....--.- nd the doeccawdebéeeds ede atba $17 60 to 17 85 
No. 1 Strong Foundry a’ 1obacenaweans oan 17 25 to 17 75 
No. 2 Strong Foundry .. eer rere. stcectivetas Brae ae 
No. 8 Foundry ......... Séueen cubaseetes ..+«. 1600 to 16 25 
Scotch No. 1 . eesee ‘ poseoeeeotes aebdes 17 25 to 17 75 
Scotch No. 2 sauce : ° idpditaweagwetecst 16 75 to 17 00 
Gray Forge, Valley furnace : ” sisopceccecess BOO OBS 


Lake Superior charcoal .............+++: sesccocccecs SOO Oe OO 


Finished Material. 


done in tin plate and it is difficult to obtain delivery in less 


An unusually large business is being 
than several months. Jobbers have not found it easy to 
keep their stocks replenished. The sheet business, which 
had been in good condition for some time, has recently be 
come somewhat demoralized. The independent sellers are 
cutting prices and many mills are running irregularly. On 
sales made through jobbers, the prices for the principal 
products are unchanged as follows: Galvanized sheets, 
mill sales, carload lots, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.60c; Nos. 12 to 14, 
2.70c; Nos. 18 to 21, 3c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c; Nos. 25 and 
26, 3.55c; No. 27, 3.80c; No. 28, 4.05c; No. 29, 4.45c; No. 30, 
4.95c. Galvanized sheets out of stock are quoted 75 and 
5s off. For 3-16-inch black sheets and heavier we quote 
2.15c, Cleveland. Mill sales of black sheets to consumers 


are made on the following basis: No. 24, 2.65c¢ to 2.75¢ 


No. 26, 2.75c¢ to 2.85c; No. 27, 2.85c to 2.95c. The following 
are prices out of stock: No. 10, 2.35¢ to 2.50c; No. 12, 
2.45c to 2.00Cc; No 14, 2.50c to 2.00c; No. 16, 2.00c to 2.70C; 
Nos. 18-20, 2.75c to 2.85c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c to 2.95c; Nos 
25-26, 2.95c to 3.05c; No. 27, 3.05c to 3.15c; No. 28, 3.15¢ 
to 3.25¢c. 

Usually at this time of the year, there is a marked 
diminution in the demand for structural material, but busi 
ness is now holding up well for the end of the summer 
A new feature in building operations in Cleveland is the 
increasing use of iron and steel in the erection of private 
residences. Plates are dull. In bar iron there is keen 
competition for desirable business. The usual quotation 
for ordinary business is 1.60c, Valley mill, but where local 
Central Western mills become a factor in territory con 
tiguous to them much lower prices are quoted, sales hay 
ing been made at less than 1.55c, Toledo and Cleveland 
On steel, the old prices, 1.60c Pittsburg for Bessemer and 
1.70c for open-hearth, are still maintained, but there is 
stronger pressure for lower prices, in harmony with re 
ductions on iron. On billets, interests not included in the 
agreement have offered concessions without making sales. 


Old Material. 


there is very little activity and prices are still tending 


Some mills are making purchases, but 


downward. We quote, all gross tons, f. o. b. Cleveland 


DE MOE sis uwics Buuuecdaedee danse hace sete aeebie $19 00 to 20 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet).......... ‘dio deni k haan 17 00 to 18 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under).........ceeeeeeeees . 1700 to 18 00 
Old car wheels ......... stoubband cbuendecuneeceeease 17 00 to 18 00 


No. 1 R. R wrought 
Mill scrap .... 
No. 


; eocececcesccecsessese 16 50 to 17 50 
eeoeveceece ceeceeces eeees . 14 00 to 14 50 


1 machine cast scrap...........eseeeeee: seasee+s 1400 to 14 50 
DD in ecvcieansddeéedsbnetans uvekias seeahiad 22 00 to 23 00 
TE ciscikkeedsccceas neceesdesavensavecncobuaent 22 00 to 23 00 
TN iui cn ein thence dbenenteenveanduaced deat 1400 to 15 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)...........sseeeeee: 12 00 to 138 00 
Ed ccasiaccoudekotawaessdedueheewsbenkeas 650 to 700 
Uncut wrought iron boilers..... euceccesessessaceceson: OO OO OO 
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sedeeons see ~+««« 1400 to 16 00 
béeeose : -. 1000 to 12 00 


Steel boiler plates ....... saned 
Geate Bare ccscccccecccccccvcace 


Pipes and flues (clean) a6 ok baee os 18 00 to 1400 
Tank iron . sedueuee : <? 18 00 to 1400 
Hoop and band iron........++++«++«+: ocbccceccescess SOE 
eee Gee... coccctabanee banenseesseseleaeeeeneas -. BOO to 900 
Wrought drillings .......++-+se+eeeeeees eeaeeee 1200 to 1800 
Malleable iron (railroad) ; : 17 00 to 18 00 
Malleable iron (agricultural) 14 00 to 15 00 
Stove plate . , : -. 1050 to 1100 


Heavy steel ....ccccsccccccsecccesesesseses weaves.» 1500 to 1600 


CINCINNATI. 
Aug. 25. 


[The coke market is somewhat irregular but is fairly 


steady. Sales are mainly on the basis of $2.75 to $3 at 
ovens. There is a fair tonnage being booked at these 
prices 

Pig Iron.—There has been more iron sold since the ac- 


tion of the associated furnaces on last Monday than for 
some time. Sales are mainly for 60 to 90 days’ shipment 
where any fair sized quantity is ordered, with an occasional 
order covering deliveries through the balance of the 
year. Quite a number of single car lot orders are being 
taken which would indicate that some consumers are not 
yet ready to place their contracts for future requirements. On 
most cf this small quick shipment business $12 Birming 
ham is obtained, but on any fair sized orders the price is 
$11.75, Birmingham. The associated furnaces have au 
thorized their agents to shade the $12 schedule 25 cents 
per ton on desirable orders, so that this latter quotation is 
As the market 
appears today there is no Southern iron to be had below 


practically part of the association schedule 
$11.75, Birmingham. The independent furnaces are keep 
ing pace with the association furnaces in an effort to sus 
tain the market at this level. In the trade there are rumors 
of sales at $11.50, but they can not be traced and as $11.75 
is taking the business there is no good ground for the be 
Northern irons are rela- 
In the Ironton district $14.50 
has been done for No. 2 foundry, but $14.75 to $15 is the 
current market. 


lief that a less price can be had. 
tively easier than Southern. 


Trade sentiment is mixed as to the fu- 
ture of the market but it is a significant fact that sales 
agents are not advising their customers to come in now, 
but for the present the inside price is well maintained. 
The following are the prices current, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Southerms Pountry. TE Be cocccces setvovcocdatebndeete $15 560 to 16 00 
Bouter: Ps. BOs Baas 0cctenseensceceesakénneuass 15 00 to 15 60 
Bomteare POU Be. Boccdssdeodsccsecedccessedebane 14 50 to 14 75 
Bouleess Beeeere Me. Give cdvcccecescostoeets thecal 1425 to 14 60 
Bene meee ee 8 Os vccastanecetedésecnneal 15 60 to 16 00 
Soetneen Demire Tee. SO Geis ovace dacvvcdedstéatuentes 15 00 to 15 50 
Grey GROG 2000060000000 cedpecenecscadecebosnetessent 13 560 to 14 00 


Northern Foundry No. 1 1615 to 16 65 
Northern Foundry No seesee eat 15 65 to 1616 
Souther® GOP WHO WER. oc ccccccccdcccccevecscocesoes 26 25 to 27 26 

Che producers of Southern pig iron are making an effort 
to secure a reduction of 50 cents in the freight rates from 
the Southern furnaces to Ohio River points. A petition 
has been presented to the railroads accompanied with full 
particulars as to why the concession should be made and 
maintaining that such action is necessary to enable them 
to compete with the Northern furnaces. 

Finished Material. 
and the trade is quiet. There is an easy tone all along the 


The demand has fallen off this week 


ine and slight concessions can be obtained on even mod- 
erate orders. Jobbers are complaining that mills are com- 
peting with them for small orders in the structural lines 
and on any large business in the market there is enough 
The bar iron 
market is weaker and while retail prices are not quotably 


competition to make prices look irregular. 


wer they are not strictly maintained. In car lots bar 

n is now openly quoted at 1.70c base and on large or 
ders 165c can readily be done. Steel bars remain at 
1.73c Lase, half extras, with the retail price 2c base, half 
extras, for iron and steel out of store. Galvanized sheets 
are being quoted at 75 and 5 percent off. We quote black 
Black 
No. 28, 3.10¢ 
No. 12, 2.45c; No 


sheets No. 27 at 2.78c in car lots of 500 bundles. 
sheets out of store are selling as follows - 
No. 27, 3.20c; No. 16, 2.65c; No. 14, 2.55c; 
10, 2.35c. Tank plates are firm and sell out of store at 2.15 
for %4-inch and 2.25¢ for 3-16-inch. Beams and channels 
are quoted at 2.15¢ to 2.25c from stock, and angles at 2,15¢ 
and 2.25c for base sizes. The merchant pipe market is 
steady but quiet as dealers are not buying for future wants. 
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Independent mills are not underselling the leading inter- 
est to an extent that disturbs prices and quotations are 
fairly well maintained. 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
ee Fer 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
% inch deguecccescococece 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive........ 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive......... 7.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

be Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
1 ks ence cbendecedcenécdeceeve 41.2 35.2 
ev ccacascesceeescoccoeeseoeeene 54.2 $4.2 
2% to 5& ESS ES, Sree ree 59.7 44.2 
6 A on icc cea teeeseeseseesennee 54.2 34.2 


There is no change in prices and the 
Dealers are disposed to wait for more 


Old Material. 
market is dull. 
settled conditions and look for the fall to bring about a 


more active market. We quote: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons..............+.+- $14 00 to 15 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons scxececse OOS Re 
ee CR... cece cceccecoestusevecess 19 0U to 20 00 
ES EE BOUND, cece ccncccevesecescccceseces 17 0U to 18 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons...........5--eeeeeeeeees 14 50 to 15 50 
i ns con ode cenebnceeseoseseeee 20 00 to 21 00 


900 to 950 
11 00 to 11 50 
600 to 6650 


Stove plate, met tOms .........e.essceveees 
Wrought turnings, net tons............eseceeeseeeees 
Ce I, BRS GERD cc ccdc ccs ccccncccccccsccccccere 


PHILADELPHIA. —" 
The markets are still unsettled and there is lack of 
confidence, especially as to finished materials. Consum- 
ers take what they must have for immediate use, and there 
are almost no sales for extended deliveries. Sellers accept 
business at gradually receding prices and buyers are very 
cautious. 
Pig Iron. 
character to strengthen the movement. The action of 
Southern association furnaces in again reducing the price 
has had little effect, as iron was already selling on a basis 
of $12 for No. 2 foundry. Sellers are anxious for business 
and there is plenty of iron to be had at $16.50 for No. 2 X 
foundry. Small lots still command $17. We quote: No.1 
X foundry $18 to $18.50; No. 2 X foundry, $16.50 to $17; 
No. 2 plain, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 3 foundry, $15 to $15.50; 
gray forge, $15.50 to $16; basic, $16 to $16.25. 
Steel. Business is somewhat more active, but the vol- 
Buyers confine themselves to small lots. 


Sales have been more numerous, but not of a 


ume is not large. 
Foreign is offered at slightly lower prices than domestic, 
but the difference is not enough to take much business. 
Prices are $28.25 for Bessemer and $28.50 to $29 for basic, 
with foreign offered at $27.50. 

Finished Material.—Conditions are not favorable. Or 
ders are in fair numbers, but tonnage is light. Work at 
most of the mills depends largely upon day to day orders. 
Strikes have caused a great deal of trouble and after 
effects are still felt. We quote as follows: Plates in 
small lots, 1.80c to 1.85c; carload lots, 4-inch and thicker, 
1.75c to 1.80c; flange, 2c; marine, 2.10c to 2.15c; firebox, 
2.20c to 2.25c. Bars in carloads are usually quoted at 1.60c 
to 1.65c for refined iron and 1.70c to 1.75¢ for steel bars. 
Structural material—Beams, angles and channels, ordinary 
sizes, 1.73'%4c to 1.80c for carload lots, with the usual ad 
dition for smaller quantities. 

Old Material.—Steel scrap is in large supply and can be 
had at very low prices, being offered in some cases as low 
as $16.50. Business is dull. We quote: Old steel rails, 
$17 to $17.50; miscellaneous heavy steel scrap, $16.50 to 
$17; low phosphorus scrap, $24.50 to $25.50; old steel axles, 
$21 to $22; old iron axles, nominal, $22 to $23; old iron 
rails, nominal, $19 to $20; old car wheels, nominal, $19.50 to 
$20; choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought, $17.50 to $18; coun 
try scrap, $15 to $16; machinery cast, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 
2 light scrap, forge, $16 to $17; No. 2 light scrap, ordinary, 
$11.50 to $12.50; wrought turnings, $12.50 to $13; wrought 
turnings, choice heavy, $13.50 to $14 st borings, $8.25 to 
$8.75; stove plate, $11.50 to $12 
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NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review 
RooM 1909, No. 1g0 NASSAU ST., Aug. 25° 


Pig Iron.—The developments of the week in the pig iron 
market have been disappointing to sellers. In our last 
report we were able to note inquiries for a good tonnage 
which were in a good way of being closed; but it now 
appears that those who made them have decided not to 
do anything for the time being. The larger consumers es 
pecially are disposed to let the market find its level, and 
while they do not as a whole say prices will go lower, they 
They are 
convinced that a waiting policy will be the best to pur 


are confident that they will not go higher 


sue. In the meantime they will only purchase as their 
immediate wants necessitate. Northern irons are a little 
easier, and there are some furnaces which announce that 
they would rather put their output in stock than dispose 
of it at some of the offers made them. In Southern irons, 
there ere reports that the independent furnaces are sell- 
ing below the associated schedule. Current trading is 
more active than it has been, and small lots aggregating 
a good tonnage have been placed. Rarely is a sale for 
extended delivery made, while the majority of orders given 
are followed with an urgent request for quick shipment. 
Advices from all quarters speak of foundrymen’s stocks 
being at a very low ebb. It is said that many foundrymen 
falling off in their business 
As an 


have noticed a decided 
lately, and the season is not blamed for it either 
offset, to this, it can be stated that the demand for coke 
at present is better than it has been in months. Prices 
rule at from $3 to $3.25 at the ovens, with large consumers 
getting the benefit of the former figure. New York prices 
on pig iron are as follows: Northern No. 1 X foundry, 
$17.25 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 plain, $16.25 
o $16.75; No. 2 


/ 


to $16.50; Southern No. 1 foundry, $16.25 t 
foundry, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 3 foundry, $15.25 to $15.75; 
No. 4 foundry, $14.75 to $15.25 

Rails. 


part of railroads to provide for their requirements for 


Leading interests note more of a desire on the 


1904. September is expected to give conclusive evidence 
of the fact. Present business is considered good. We 
quote $28 for standard sections at mill 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Nothing of especial interest 
has come to the surface during the past week. There are 
no large orders, but those for small quantities make up a 
fair tonnage. Structural mills are keenly competing for 
business, and prices show a reactionary tendency. Sheets 
are dull in this vicinity, and reports of cut prices con 
tinue Bars are weak, with no large business being 
placed. Plates are inclined to weakness, and for such 
little business as is offering, there is the greatest rivalry 
New York prices are as follows: Beams and channels, 
i5 inches and under, 1.75¢ to 1.90c; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
1.75c to 1.90c; zees, 1.75c to 1I.90c; bulb angles, 2.05¢ to 
2.35c; deck beams, 2.05c to 2.25c; sheared steel plates, tank, 
1.80c to 1.90c; flange, I.90c to 2.10c; firebox, 2.10c to 2.20c; 
refined iron bars, 1.75c to 1.80c; soft steel bars, 1.70c to 
1.75c; steel sheets, in car loads, New York, No. 28, black, 


2.90c 10 3.05c; galvanized 75 and 2% off 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


August 25 


\ number of large orders are reported to have been booked 
within the past week, under the ruling prices now fixed by the 
associated furnaces, most of the deliveries being prompt or ex 
tended only over short periods. There seems to be no con- 
siderable buying for extended deliveries, and in fact the makers 
claim they do not care to sell in advance at present prices, 
particularly in the face of the fact that the cost of production 
is now greater than it has been in many years, with still 
higher cost in view, considering the advance in miners’ wages 
granted by the board of arbitration last week. One feature of 
the testimony before this board was that of a large producer in 
the district to the effect that its present cost of producing a ton 
of pig iron approximated $11. If such figure be taken as a 
guide, others less favorably situated as to source of supply for 
raw materials would not be able to produce iron for much 











below $12, and with a declining market must soon suspend 
operations 

There aré still 
one report being to the effect that No. 2 foundry had 


rumors in all directions as to still lower 


prices 
been offered in large quantity to one buyer at $11 Persistent 


inquiry fails to confirm this report, or to locate any prices by 


any concern in the district at less than $11.50. The indepen- 


dent furnaces show a disposition to maintain the $12 basis, 
claiming they have booked all the low-priced iron they desire 
[here are several furnaces out of blast, and one more to go 
out this week. The Republic company will put out one of its 
three stacks, having just blown in its No. 2 stack, recently 
overhauled and enlarged (he new furnace of the Alabama 


Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., which takes the place of its old 


stack at that point, was successfully fired Saturday night and 
is reported working well. Reference has heretofore been made 
as to the size and expected capacity of this stack. It seems 
the production of this district for September will show pra 
tically the same as July, considering both the stacks out of 


commission and new ones going in 


The foundries of the district report business all that could be 
expected Crops are reported in excellent condition, railroad 
rafic continues good, and prospects for a splendid trade this 
fall and winter seem excellent his, of course, means con 
tinued prosperity for al ines Of manutactures throughout 


this district 

The miners are working in full force again and there seems 
ample supply of coal, though it is expected the prices will ad 
al opens up well. Coke is 


vance when the trade for domestic c 


i 
lower, ruling at $3.25 to $3.75, Birmingham, for furnace ot 


48-hour coke, with 25c to 50c more for foundry coke 





The Metal Market. 
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Pig Tin. 


when we last quoted them, the undertone is weaker 


While quotations are practically the same as 


Heavy arrivals recently have more than relieved the 
scarity of spot we had occasion to note a few weeks ago 
and buyers show no willingness to buy under the normal 
conditions which now exist. In London the market sold 


off during the week for £1 in spot, while futures declined 


also, but not so decisively.: Today's closings at the Metal 
Exchange were as follows Spot and August, 27.75¢ to 
27.QOC ; September, 27.00% tO 27.90C; October, 27.40% to 
27.70c. London closed today as follows: Spot, £127; fu 


tures, £124 10s Arrivals at Atlantic ports for the month 


h 1,875 tons afloat 


to date amount to 2,920 tons, wit 

Copper.—Prices advanced about %c for all grades dur 
ing the past week, There are indications that the heavy 
buying movement which set in about ten days ago, is ove 
This 1 


concerned, but the buying for export has shown a notable 


especially true so far as the domestic demand is 


improvement recently Prices in the open market con 


tinue to keep on a parity with those on “change.” Th 


London market, during the week while active, is now 


slightly lower than this time a week ago Che closing 
prices today at the Metal Exchange were as follows 
Lake, 1334c to 137%c; electrolytic, 135¢c to 1334c; casting, 
13sec to 13% London's closings today follow: Spot, £590 
7s 6d; futures, £58 tos. Exports for the month to date 
aggregate 6,500 tons igainst 7,333 tons tor a _ simular 


period last year 
Lead.—Is firm and unchanged at 25c tor spot St 


Louis is slightly higher at 4% London is lower at £11 
38 Od. 
Spelter.—Is quiet at 6.00 r spot. St. Louis is stronger 
at §.75c for spot. London advanced to t21 
Antimony.—-Cookson’s is 7%4c, Hallett’s 63¢c, and out 


side brands 6c to 614. 


Quicksilver.—Still quoted at $47.50 per flask of 76% 
pounds in lots of too flasks 
2s 6d. 

Nickel. 


a ton, and soc and 6oc for smaller quantities. 


London unchanged at £8& 


Is selling at 4oc to 47c for large lots down to 
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Copper is dull and buying light, nsumers continuing the 


practice of placing orders for small lots to tide over their im- 


mediate wants Manufacturers have made four advances in 


prices within the past week in the hope of compelling the trade 


» cover for their season's requirements, but so far without any 


this direction Another advance in copper is con 


success if 


templated within a few days. With the exception of spelter 


and pig lead, all other metals are quiet. Both these products 
are scarce and prices firm, lead having advanced during the 
veek under review. We have revised some of our prices and 
Lake copper, carloads, 1342c to 135¢c; cast 


Pig tin, which has dropped one point, 


2 Pig lead, 4.20c in 50 to 100-ton lots, and 434c to §c in 
small quantities; spelter, 544c in carload lots, and 6c to 644c 
n lesser quantities; sheet zinc, 644c; antimony, 1034c to IIc 
r Cookson’s, and 934c for Hallett’s. We quote old metals as 
ws: Copper wire, 11'¢c; heavy copper, 114c; light cop 
per, 10'4c; heavy red brass, 11%c; light brass, 10%c; red 
rnings, 9)4c; yellow turnings 4¢ 


Largest Carrier on the Great Lakes. 
\. B. Wolvin, of Duluth, has placed an order with the 
American Shipbuilding Co. for a steel freight steamer which 
will be the largest carrier on fresh water. It will be sixty-two 
feet longer, four feet wider than the steamers John W. Gates, 
William Edenborn and I. L 


ie largest steamers on the lakes and which are 498 feet over 


Elwood, which are 


ill. The new boat will be 560 feet overall, 540 feet keel, 56 feet 
beam and 32 feet deep. She will have 33 hatches, with 12 foot 
centers and will be of special hopper construction, so that she 
can take on a cargo of ore in an hour and unload in five hours. 
lhe hopper construction will permit of so placing the ore that 
it can be all taken »ut by the clam shells, There will be quad- 
ruple expansion engines with cylinders 18%, 2344, 42% and 66 


1 


inches, with 42 inch stroke. Steam will be furnished by Bab- 


cock & Wilcox water tube boilers to be allowed 225 pounds 
She will carry 10,000 gross tons on 18% feet of 


water and will cost $500,000. The big freighter will be built 
the Lorain yard and will be completed and ready for busi 
ness April I, 1904 


South Chicago and Conneaut are for the present the only 


ports that are well suited for discharge of cargo from a vessel 

f this kind, though she may load at any of the upper-lake 
ports. It is believed that more of her kind will soon follow, 
ind that other ports will arrange for their accommodation 


Malleable Castings Contracts. 


Contracts for malleable castings aggregating a considerable 


mnage have been placed in the past two or three weeks, 


chiefly by harvester and agricultural implement manufacturers 


It is understood that prices were somewhat below those which 
formed the basis of similar contracts last year. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. has contracted for its outside require 


ments of malleables, the bulk of the business going to the 
Northwestern Malieable Iron Co. of Milwaukee Other 


gricultural buying has been of fair proportions, but the ab 
sence of buying of malleable castings by car works is a mat 
er of commen While all such works are now fully em 


ployed, the business on their books for the coming year is not 


large, and they are not under the necessity at present of going 


the market to cover for their materials 


Che International Harvester Co., of Chicago, has, it is re- 


ported, purchased the mining interests of the Deering Har- 
Baraboo district 


tor $3,500,000. When the harvester combine was formed last 


fall the iron ore division of the Deering company was not in- 
led The purchase includes the Hawkins mine at Nash- 
vauk and the Agnew mine at Hibbing, on the Mesabi range, 
e | tue I and 2, in the new Baraboo district of Wisconsin, 
ind some properties at Crystal Falls, Mich 
Che American Ste & Wire C has just contracted with 
he East Ohio Gas ¢ 2,000,000 feet of natural gas per day 
for use in its one eat rtment at Cleveland 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

Manufacturers have been agreed for some time that 
the flood tide of prosperity which reached such a height 
last year has shown evidences of subsidence. Atten- 
tion has been sharply focused for months upon the 
remarkable decline in stock values. Many have been 
inclined to refer to these as purely a Wall Street affair 
in which the manufacturer and tradesman have no in- 
terest. That is surely the view it would be pleasanter 
to take; but from whatever cause, and however much 
or little related to Wall Street operations, there are 
already premonitions in the money market that the 


period of expansion is to be succeeded by conditions 
suggesting conservatism and more guarded extension 
of credit. One view of the Wall Street phase of the 
situation is fairly expressed in the following from an 
Fastern correspondent : 

It is sometimes said that the losses which have been met 
with in the New York markets since September of last 
year are paper losses and therefore technical rather than 


There are many hundreds here and elsewhere who 
their affairs 


real, 
would be very glad if an examination of 
would prove that the losses they had sustained were mere 
paper losses. The heavy depreciation in the price of what 
were first-class securities can be explained upon no other 
theory than that many persons who were carrying indus 
trials or any new securities were compelled to. sacrifice 
their high grade stocks in order to protect these securities. 
It has been the lot of rich men and of men of moderate 
Many rich men can count their losses far up 


not paper either 


resources, 
into thousands, and these are losses, 
lf, therefore, the aggregate of the losses due to the depre 
ciation of securities reaches up into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, end much of it represents real loss to many thou- 
sands in the United States, it is that the 
capacity of these persons to buy is greatly diminished. 
Theretore, decreased demand for many of the luxuries and 


easy to see 


even necessaries of life is sure to follow, and it is the im 
pression here that this decrease will be so extensive within 
the next six months as to affect the domestic markets, if 


not seriously, at least palpably 
The extract below from the financial comment of the 
New York Tribune bears on the same subject: 
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The question whether the collapse in stock speculation 
precedes a like contraction in general trade, is now a sub- 
ject of general discussion and inquiry. Financial instity- 
tions and large commerciai houses have been sending out 
letters of inquiry to their correspondents all over the 
country, asking if they see any signs of such shrinkage. 
The general tenor of the replies is that at present only 
a little hesitation is observable. This is set down first, to 
doubt engendered by the action of the securities market: 
secondly, to uncertainty about the outcome of the corn 
It might have been predicted before 


There 


In the nature of things there could 


and cotton 
hand, that this would be the nature of the replies 


crops. 


is no contraction yet. 
not be; because the drop in the stock market began when 
business was in full flood; and commercial operations are 
not set in motion, or arrested, with the rapidity charac 
teristic of stock market movements. Hence Wall Street is 
always some months ahead of general business, and dis 


counts the expansion or contraction of it in advance, 
while still there is little or no actual movement. This is 


the present status of affairs. The prudent business man 
but will take note that gilt 


This 


will not be deceived by this, 


edged commercial paper sells at 6% percent is a 


sufficient hint. 

While there are many elements in the present situa- 
tion that justify optimism, and no good warrant exists 
for gloomy predictions, there can be no escape from 
the settlement that must follow a four years’ campaign 
of reckless promoting. The country ts rich and pros- 
perous and good business promises to continue for 
months. There could be a falling off from the volume 
of business done in the past twelve months without 
causing any serious unsettling. But lower prices are 
already here and diminished employment for labor is a 
factor to be reckoned with in the immediate future. 


COST OF MAKING SOUTHERN IRON. 

The recent action of the association furnaces im the 
South in fixing $12 as a basis for No. 2 foundry at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has aroused considerable interest in the 
cost per ton of iron at Southern stacks. It has been 
intimated by a number of operators that rather than 
sell their product below the $12 basis they would bank 
or blow out their furnaces, claiming that they could not 
profitably make iron below the prices recently estab- 
lished. It is entirely probable, however, even with 
present high labor costs taken into consideration, that 
iron can be made by the majority of the furnaces in 
the Birmingham district considerably below $10 per 
ton 
plants, where modern equipment and appliances are an 
unknown quantity and where raw materials are bought 
in the market, but this is the exception and not the 


The cost might run up to this figure at a few 


rule. 

In his testimony before the coal miners’ arbitration 
board, which has just announced its award, J. W. Mc- 
Queen, of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., of 
birmingham, Ala., stated that iron could not be made 
in the coming year at less than $8.50 per ton, unless 
concessions were made by the coal miners. If they 
should make the concessions desired it was conceded 
that it might be possible to make iron for $7.50 per 
ton. One of the large companies operating a number 
of furnaces in the Birmingham ( Ala.) district, is said 
to have produced iron for a brief period recently at a 
cost of only $7.05 per ton, and rarely does its cost of 


It is not stated what royalty 


production exceed $7.25. 
charge on coal and iron ore enters into this reckoning. 
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This factor has grown in recent years, with the appre 
ciation of the market prices of these minerals and the 
correspondingly higher basis for leases. Present costs 
of production are ex eedingly high as compared with 
the vears of depression in the nineties, when iron was 
made at a little less than $5 per ton at a few of the 
Southern stacks, while the highest cost of production 
was between SO and $7 

\ number of blast furnace operators in their testi 
mony before the arbitration board last week stated that 
they could not profitably produce iron at present much 
under Sit per ton. It was not brought out in the 
testimony, however, what amount per ton was charged 
for royalties and depreciation. In the case of the fur 
nace referred to above the $7.05 total for producing 


iron includes an allowance for the exhaustion of coal 


and ore deposits. 


Annual Capacity of New Blast Furnaces 
4,447,000 Gross Tons. 
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The Labor Situation. 


BIRMINGHAM COAL STRIKE SETTLEMENT. 


The arbitration commission in the controversy between the 
coal operators and miners in the Birmingham, Ala., district, 
over the wage scale and contract for the current year, made its 
award last week after a session of two weeks. The findings of 
the arbitrators were unanimous. The chief matters decided 
by the board were in regard to the wage scale, which the award 
advanced 244 cents on both the maximum and minimum, 

4 


making it 4712 cents and 57% cents, as against 45 cents and 55 


cents last year. A semi-monthly pay day is established with 
non-transferable checks. The scale for narrow work based on 
the Pratt seam is reduced 13 cents per yard, or from $2.84 to 
$2.71. Thomas G. Bush and Edward Flynn were appointed a 
committee to adjust the differential between pick and machine 
mining in the mines of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Co., and Charles McCrery and Edward Flynn a similar 
committee for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. mines. 
Boys under 14 years must not be employed in the mines after 
Sept. 1... The award of the commission is considered a fair 
compromise and no victory can be claimed by either party in 
the controversy. 

The eight-hour day was refused. Fines were provided in the 
case of miners absent from work more than half a day on pay 
day, or absent the day after pay day, or for two consecutive 
days at any time during the month when the mine is in 
operation, except in case of sickness or after notifying and ob 
taining the consent of the mine foreman. For the first offense in 
any one month the miner will be fined fifty cents or suspended 
two days, and for the second offense in the same month, fined 
one dollar or suspended four days. Men who do not work 20 
days in any one month when the mine is in operation 20 days 
or more, unless absent by reason of sickness or with the con 
sent of the mine foreman, shall be fined the sum of $1 or sus- 
pended the first six days in the following month, or be assigned 
to another working place. 

Any man absent from work one day without notifying and 
obtaining the consent of the mine foreman, except in case of 
sickness, shall be fined for the first offense in any one month 
50 cents or be suspended for two days, and for the second of- 
fense in the same month shall be fined $1 or suspended for four 
days. 

The figures governing the prices to be paid on the sliding 
scale have been slightly changed, making the 55-cent basis on 
$10.50 iron as against $11.00 heretofore. The minimum rate of 
47% cents is on $8 pig iron. The board heard testimony last 
week from the miners in rebuttal, such testimony tending to 
show that some of the miners reported to be earning the largest 
wages, according to testimony introduced by the operators, 
were working their sons with them, or other boys 12 to 15 
years of age. They also introduced considerable testimony 
as to the commissary and check system and the discounting 
of these checks before pay days. It was agreed during the 
submission of testimony that hereafter no boys under 14 
years of age would be allowed to work in the mines. 

The claims of the miners coming within the scope of the 
arbitration were decided to be: (1) That there should be an 
increase of 5 cents per ton on the minimum and maximum of 
the then existing sliding scale, with a proportionate increase to 
day men and for narrow work. (2) An eight-hour day. (3) A 
semi-monthly payment of wages and earnings. 

The claims of the operator decided to be within the scope 
of the arbitration were: (1) A readjustment of rates for nar- 
row work. (2) An adjustment of the differential between ma- 
chine work and pick work. (3) The establishment of a 
minimum number of days per month in which a miner shall 
be required to work. (4) A readjustment of day wages. (5) 
A readjustment of the difference of the wage scale between 
Pratt and other mines. 

The commission was composed of Judge George Gray, of 
Delaware; T. L. Lewis, national vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; William R. Fairley, Alabama mem- 


} 


ber of the executive committee of the same organization; 


Robt. H. Pearson, vice president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., and Charles McCrery, vice president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
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THE UNION AND THE SHEET MILL SITUATION. 


As predicted in these columns last week, President Shaffer, 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, 
has decided to call a convention of the sheet mill lodges of the 
association for the purpose of passing upon the advisability of 
declaring all the non-union sheet mills of the American Sheet 
Steel Co. open mills. The current number of the Amalgamated 
Journal, the official organ of the Amalgamated Association, 
contains the following editorial : 

“The condition of the sheet trade is a deplorable one. At a 
season of the year when business should be at its best there js 
every evidence of duliness in the sheet trade and most of the 
mills are doing but little work. The mills of the American 
Sheet Steel Co., both union and non-union, are running by fits 
and starts, and most of the independent mills are doing little 
or nothing. The condition of many of the workmen who have 
been standing the brunt of the unfavorable working conditions 
that have existed in the trade during the past two years js 
one that is really grave, and if there is any way that the as- 
sociation can relieve the stress of circumstances it ought to be 
done. But how can it be done, is the question. Some claim if 
all the non-union sheet mills were thrown open the strain 
would be relieved, for then union men could honorably accept 
positions in any mill where the union price was being paid. 
Others claim that the limit of output on sheet mills will have 
to be abolished before the union mills will be in a position to 
command a fair share of the trade. 

“The modification of footnote No. 5 of the tin scale at the 
last tin conference, allowing black sheets 1414 square feet and 
under to be rolled on tin mills at tin mill prices and output of 
limit has intensified the already stringent conditions that pre- 
vailed in the sheet trade. These are burning questions that are 
being much discussed by the sheet mill members of the asso- 
ciation. Delegations of sheet mil! workers have visited the 
national office, appealing that something be done. along these 
lines in order to bring relief if possible. President Shaffer 
during the coming week will send a circular to the sheet mill 
lodges bearing on this situation, and suggesting that the sheet 
mill lodges meet in conference to grapple with it.” 

(Special Telegram.) 

Pittspurc, Aug. 26.—A conference of the delegates of the 
sheet mill lodges of the Amalgamated Association will be held 
in this city commencing with Monday, Aug. 31. It will dis- 
cuss both the removal of the limit of output for union sheet 
mills and the opening of all non-union mills in the country to 
sheet mill workers affiliated with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, 

The independent union mills claim that with the present limit 
of output the American Sheet Steel Co. is enabled to make 
sheets at a less cost than they can, at its nonunion mills 
where there is no limit to the output. On sheets ‘of extreme 
lengths the present limit is sufficient, but in the shorter 
lengths the independent mills claim that the limit should be 
increased or removed entirely The present Amalgamated 
scale of wages is based on 180 pairs per turn for single mills, 
and No. 25 gauge and lighter, doubled in pairs, 96 pairs per 
turn; doubled in threes, 105 pairs per turn. Single iron, 14 to 
19 gauge inclusive, 105 pairs. The limit of output on three-turn 
mills is nine heats and on two-turn mills 10 heats. Mills that 
do not double 20 to 24 gauge, to work at the ratio of single iron 
mills, 180 pairs. Doubling over iron on single mills is done 
at the same ratio as on doubling mills 

The present idleness of many union mills of the American 
Sheet Steel Co. has thrown a large number of sheet workers 
out of work and to enable them to secure positions it is prob- 
able that the non-union mills, not only of the American Sheet 
Steel Co., but of the independents as well, will be thrown open 
to Amalgamated men. 

The Cambridge mill of the American Sheet Stee! Co. was 
erroneously given in our last issue as a non-union mill. It is 
under the control of the Amalgamated Association. Of the 
164 mills of the American Sheet Steel Co. 73 are union and QI 


are operated non-union. 


BLACKSMITHS’ AGREEMENT AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 
New York, Aug. 25.—The New York Metal Trades Asso- 


iation made an agreement yesterday with the blacksmiths and 
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blacksmiths’ helpers, which goes into effect Sept. 8 next, for the 
term of one year, and maintains the existing wages paid to 
blacksmiths; grants an increase of five percent to blacksmiths’ 
helpers receiving $2 a day or less, and establishes working 
rules. The agreement is practically in the same form as that 
made by the association with the boilermakers and other labor 
organizations, and attempts to establish peaceful means for the 
settlement of trades disputes, without resort to strikes or 
lockouts 
no strike or lockout during the term of the agreement. 

Not the least important result of the conference was the 
action taken by the association with the blacksmiths, in adopt 
At present the appren- 


The contract specifically states that there shall be 


ing a uniform apprenticeship system 
ticeship system is in a very unsatisfactory state. An apprentice 
frequently leaves the service of an employer to whom he is in 
dentured before he has completed his trade, and enters the 
employment of another employer as a full-fledged blacksmith 
By the co-operation of the two organizations it is believed that 
this evil will be cured and such action will be for the benefit 
of the apprentice in making him a better mechanic, and for 
the trade generally in providing more skilled mechanics 

The blacksmiths and blacksmiths’ helpers entered into an 
agreement with the New York Metal Trades Association near 
ly a year ago. These were the first labor organizations with 
which the association made agreements, and the arrangement 
proved so satisfactory to both organizations that no difficulty 
was encountered in making a new one for the ensuing year 

In regard to the rumored sympathetic strike of all the 
trades employed in the ship yards to enforce the machinists’ 
demands, it is stated that the members of the New York 
Metal Trades Association have never anticipated such action by 
the blacksmiths or boilermakers, or any other labor organization 
with which the association has agreements providing that there 
shall be no sympathetic strike. The ground of their confidence 


in the integrity of these organizations is demonstrated by the 


result of the negotiations yesterday with the blacksmiths and 


blacksmiths’ helpers. 


LABOR NOTES. 
South Wales steel workers have suffered a reduction in 


wages of 4 percent as from July 1, under the sliding scale 
audit 

Confident the backbone of the opposition has been broken, 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association of New York has 


decided to dr p all 
Bridgemen’s Union. Whether the union agrees to accept the 


longer be recognized by 


negotiations with the Housesmiths and 


plan of arbitration or not, it will n 
the emplovers Another union of iron workers has been 

formed and more than 1,000 men have already joined it 
The striking iron molders at the foundry of the Poole Mfg 
It is understood 


Co., We 


that a compromise was effected 


vdberry, Md., have returned to work 


Coremakers in the St. Paul Foundry and the American 


Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., went on a strike on 
Aug. 18, and say that as soon as the union-made cores now on 


hand are used the molders will join and tie up the shops 


About 400 men are idle at the Continental Pipe Mills of the 
National Tube Co., 


the annual wage scale has no 


The strike was ordered because 


t been signed. The Continental 


Pittsburg 
plant has been running steadily for ten years and the action of 
the men in quitting was a surprise to the management, as the 
delay in signing the scale is attributed to the absence of the 
general manager. A speedy settlement is expected 

The strike of the sheet workers at the plant of the Ashland 
Sheet Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., has been called off by President 
Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
lin Workers lhe men returned to work under the terms 


prevailing before the strike was declared 

The demand of the machinists of the Youngstown, O., dis 
trict for an increase in wages has been compromised, the 
manufacturers granting them 5 percent increase instead of the 
The manufacturers have the option of 


1 


74 percent asked 
calling the agreement off in five months, provided market con- 
ditions do not warrant the payment of this increase. In the 
adjustment of the scale the night men secure an advantage, 
inasmuch as they will receive 14 hours’ pay for 13 hours’ work. 
The first demand of the machinists was for a straight advance 
of 15 percent. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


At the great Pioneer mine of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, at Ely, Vermillion range, they have in stock 90,000 
tons, left over from last winter. The pile held 210,000 tons at 
Total shipments from this mine for 


the season to date have been about 350,000 tons and for the 


the opening of navigation. 


remainder of this season they will be about 325,000 tons more. 
lhe company is about to erect an immense steel shafthouse 
at its new steel-lined, incline shaft B. It will be an all-steel, 
two compartment and ladder road stricture, 168 feet high, with 
arrangements for sorting of ores as they come down, and with 
It is a trifle larger than the 


houses at Sibley and Savoy mines and of the same general 


ample pocket storage capacity 


plan, though modified according to conditions and improved as 
experience suggests. The superstructure will be built by the 
American Bridge Co., and the foundations are completed. Five- 
ton skips will be used for hoisting, and the engines, which are 
to be generally similar to those put in a year ago at the Sibiey- 
Savoy, are to run at a speed of 2,000 feet per minute. Shaft D 
is now down 1,068 feet, to the 12th level, and two new levels 
are being opened in ore. A new and large pumping plant is to 
be installed to care for the entire mine. A boiler and engine 
house covering about 5,250 feet of ground is under way and 
a stack 125 feet high is going up. At this engine house will be 
two 26 by 60 Corliss engines operating 12-feet direct motion 
winding drums, at speed to hoist the balanced or unbalanced 


5-ton loads 2,000 feet per minute 


Steam will be furnished by 
three 150-h. p. return flue tubular boilers, each 70 by 216 inches 
lhe machinery plant will cost a little less than $100,000 and is 
n indication of what the Pioneer mine is to be 

Che deep vertical shaft at the Steel Corporation’s Zenith 
mine, adjoining the Pioneer, at Ely, is now being sunk very 
fast and will be completed some time next year. The mine is 
shipping more ore this year than ever before and is opening up 
wondertully well underground. 

No. 3 shaft at the Clark mine, Mesabi range, is in ore. It 
goes to 200 feet. No. 1 is to be abandoned and all ore is to 
be shipped from 2 and 3. No. 1 shaft ships over the Great 
Northern, as does No. 1 of the adjoining Chisholm. No, 2 
at the Chisholm will soon be a shipper, over the D. M. & N. 
road. 

lhe ore washing plant at Arcturus mine at the West Mesabi 
range is about ready to operate. It is believed that the plant 
will operate successfully and that there sandy ores can be 
economically treated. 

EK. F. Sweeney has been operating eight drills on the West 
ern Mesabi, but has reduced the number to six. When iron 
matters look more promising to him the number will be in 
reased again. 

Che Lewis Exploration Co. has been formed on the Mesabi 
range to explore a number of tracts that have been secured 
Several of these are near the Buckeye, at the 
extreme west end that M. L. Fay has explored unsuccessfully, 
and others are in the extreme eastern end of the range in sec 
tion t | 59 R 14, on Silverman lands, which have also been 
explored on various occasions, 

Railroad storage and switching yards at Ely, at both the 
Chandler and Pioneer mines, will be entirely remodeled and 
much enlarged at once. A large rock cut is now going on 
for the Chandler enlargement. 

Drills have been put to work on section 25, east of Ely, and 
] ly explorations had resulted unsuccess 
he drills are now quite a way down in 


inder options 


near where several cost 
fully in past years | 
greenstone 

Che Tesora Mining Co., which has heretofore confined its 
work to the Mesabi range, has started drilling operations on 
1c west side of Long lake, west of the Chandler mine. So 
far, it is reported, nothing of value has been found. 

A large automatic hoisting plant, somewhat similar to that 
it Sibley-Savoy, at Ely, will be installed next year at the 
\ragon mine. 

Capt. Gustave Anderson, who has had underground charge 

Ashland mine, at Ironwood, is put in charge of Negaunee 
mine, when the Cleveland-Cliffs Co. takes hold, next Thurs 
day he entire sum of $1,500,000 bonus, to be paid for the 

f this mine, has been paid over 

Dr. J. A. Holmes, chief of the mines and metallurgy depart 
ment at the St. Louis fair, is in the iron region collecting data 
and arranging for exhibits. He says “First, the exposition 


, ' 
ease of tl 


vill lead in its recognition of the industrial side of life. So 
mining will have especial prominence. We shall devote our 
space to iron, with Minnesota and Michigan leading; to coal, 
and an actual coal mine in the exposition grounds will be 


working, for coal has been found underlying the site: to 

pper, with an artificial copper mine in operation, and with 
Montana, Michigan and Arizona as chief exhibitors; to lead 
and zinc: to gold and silver, etc. Oil drilling will be shown in 
ictual operation, for it is hoped that oil may be found in the 
exposition grounds.” 
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COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. MEETING. 





Col. Frank J. Hearne, formerly president of the National 
Tube Co., was elected a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., at the annual meeting of the stockholders held at Denver, 
Col., on Aug. 19. At the meeting of the board of directors to 
be held next week in New York, Mr. Hearne will be elected 
either president or chairman. The stockholders elected the 
following directors: John C. Osgood, Julian A. Kebler, Geo 
J. Gould, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., F. J. Hearne, Frederick T. 
Gates, E. H. Harriman,” Edwin Hawley, Benjamin Nicolla, 
J. H. McClement, James H. Hyde, E. W. Oglebay and E. 
Parmalee Prentiss. 

On the same day the annual meetings and election of officers 
of the following subsidiary companies of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. was held: The American Fuel Co., the Minnequa 
lown Co., the Steel Wheel & Wagon Co., the Crystal River 
Land & Improvement Co.,_ the Improve 
ment Co. the Crystal River 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co., the Rocky Mountain Coal 
& Iron Co., the Pueblo Realty & Trust Co., the Laramie Iron & 
Steel Co., the Minnequa Cooperage Co., and the Rocky Moun 


Redstone 


Railroad Co., the 


tain Timber Co. 

Mr. Hearne returned this week to Pittsburg from a three 
weeks’ inspection tour of the properties of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. He is enthusiastic over the future of the company 
and expressed himself as follows: “The future of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. is very bright. The plants are modern, just 
as good as any in existence; the company has immense advan 
tages in the way of raw material, and controls all of that great 
territory between the Missouri river and the Pacific ocean and 
Canada and Mexico. The West is growing very rapidly, and 
the demand for iron and steel products is enormous. Every 
thing there in a business way appears favorable, and I look for 
a very brilliant future for the company. It is our intention to 
employ as far as possible men of Colorado in the operation 
of the plants, but it may be that for some men we shall be 
compelled to go elsewhere. Nothing, however, has been de 
cided on that point. The company now employs 17,000 men 
in all of its departments, and the works and interests are being 
expanded rapidly. 

“The coal properties of the Colorado company are tremen- 
dous. It has 600 square miles of the finest kind of coal, easily 
accessible from the steel plants and blast furnaces, the coal 
being of all grades of anthracite and coking and non-coking 
bituminous. One tract alone is 250,000 acres in extent and it 
has 35 miles of railroad opening it. There are in operation now 
39 large mines and 3,500 coke ovens. The company has large 
deposits of iron ore of good quality and is protected in every 
way in its supply of raw material. 

“The company has 178 miles of railroad of its own, five 
blast furnaces in operation and one now under construction. 
hese are large, modern furnaces. The railroad mileage of 
the West, the legitimate territory of the company, is some 
thing enormous and because of the location and ownership by 
the company’s contro] the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will have 
the first call on this great rail tonnage. It now makes between 
1,500 and 2,000 tons of steel rails a day, the mill being a 
splendid one, only recently built. 

“In fact, all of the plants of the company are virtually new 
and they have been well built. All of the old machinery. has 
been torn out and only the latest types used. This has resulted 
in the greatest possible economies. Six basic open-hearth fur- 
naces of 50 tons capacity each have just been started, and one 
if the finest rod mills in the country was started only three or 
four weeks ago [he material for the other rod mill is on 
the ground and it will be erected within a short time. 

“The wire drawing and wire nail mills are partly erected and 
the machinery and buildings for a modern tinplate plant are 
ready for erection. It will not be long until the costly im 
provements have been completed and the big plant is perfect. 

“The Colorado company, in addition to supplying its own 
plants with fuel, is a large seller of coal and coke, its annual 
output being between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons Che profit 
on the coal and coke alone pays the fixed charges of the com 
pany. The company is an immense tonnage producer for the 
railroad properties cf Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Gould, who 
control the Missouri Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and also for other railroads. The freight bills of the company 
alone are $1,250,000 a month. I am very much pleased with 





the plants as I saw them. They are as good as any to be found 
anywhere. The company’s management is harmonious and the 
control of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Gould assures a continuance 


of its prosperity. The company will not he a: nistic to the 


United States Steel Corporation, but friendly to it. although 


it will he entirely independent of that corporation. There is 
no occasion for any antagonism.” 
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SPEEDS OF OVERHEAD AND OTHER CRANES.* 


BY A. P. HEAD 


Cranes may be defined as instruments for lifting loads and 


moving them to another place The hook of the crane must 


therefore, have both vertical and lateral movement, and the 


method by which the latter is obtained gives a means of clas 
sifying cranes. Cranes may be classified as follows 

1. Fixed cranes, comprising 

(a) Fixed Jib Cranes, having rotary or slewing motion. 


vith or without derricking to vary the radius 

(b) Fixed Rotary Cranes, having a trolley which can 
he racked in or out on a horizontal track, to vary the radius 
2 Moving Cranes, comprising: 
Traveling Cranes, having lifting, cross 
traversing, and longitudinal-traveling motions 

(d) Gantry or Goliath Cranes, 1 l 
hat the bridge rests 
an overhead runway. 

(e) Centilever Cranes, being identical with (d) except 


that the supports are at the center instead of at the extreme 
ends, and run on a track of a moderate gauge 


Cranes, generally steam-driven, being 


identical with (a), except that they travel on a track 


(f) Locomotive 


There are many combinations and variations of these 


types The motive powers which may be used comprise: 
flying rope, square shafting, steam, hydraulic power, and 
electricity lhe first two may be dismissed as already super 
seded; steam power is not chiefly used for “locomotive” 


cranes, with a wide radius of action. Where movements are 


sufficiently restricted to be always within range of a central 
power-generating plant, hydraulic and electric power are 
largely used. Electricity is rapidly displacing all other forms 
f power transmission for cranes. Its advantages over hy 
lraulic power are its greater economy, east of transmis 
sion, flexibility, and less liability to trouble from changes 
f temperature The advantages possessed by hydrau!ic 
power of greater simplicity and precision are being rapidly 
neutralized by improved electrical appliances and methods 
f manufactur The author will therefore, deal almost 


exclusively with electric cranes 


The most suitable form of electrical energy is continuous 
current at 220 volts to 500 volts. This is superior to alter 
nating current, on account of the greater starting-torque and 

eceleration given by the former The operations of a cran 
nvolve a rapid succession of startings and stoppings; con 
inuous running occupies an unit nportant fra n of the time 
ind loads are very variable \lternating-current motors, whil 
efficient at full loads; can only havi strong starting-torque 
he expense ft eMmcency Cor 1s ' t’ 

ther hand. Imits of easier regulation f motors, is cheaper 

wiring, a n be stored in batte qualize iriable 

idl Seri ln ors vl h autom y rut Taster 

h light Is, should be used if they are ipled pernta 

nently to the gearing. They should withstand 100 per cent 

verloading for short periods, and much lighter overloads 
nomentarily without damage, which conditions are fulfilled 
by the ordinary tramway typ Where motors run itin 
uusly with clutch nnections to the gearing. ev should be 
shunt-wound 

| ne proper spe Is for i T dep nN 1 the p wse tor 
vin h 5 te led | le 1 l ip 1 elera 
tion, uniform motion at a high speed, and quick slowing 
lown Rapid acceleration can be employed by ploying 
serie V if ] ? rs t pern nently Iple 1 r the t i f 
1 continuously ning motor if working th g ‘lutches 
Quick stopping s effe ‘tively achieved by il electri brake 
vorking on the armature shaft, operated by a weight or spring 
and taken off by a solenoid in series with the motor. Such a 
brake is of almost universal application to the hoisting moto, 
ind serve n niy t prevent the load accidentally running 
down, but to stop the motor quickly, giving to the motion 
the exactitude and precision charact ydrau cranes 
Most cranes are fitted with an.additional mechanical brake, 
which prevents the load descending fast enough to drive the 
motor. We will now deal with the different designs of cranes 
seriatim 

*Read at the Engineering Conference of the Institution of Civil 
Eng I Eng 
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(a) Fixed Jib Cranes.—With these may be included those 


mounted on a carriage, and having slow traveling motion not 
‘+ constant use. Great speeds are necessary when jib-cranes 
‘re used for loading and unloading ships. In the latest 


practice, hoisting is done by the hoisting-motor through a 


friction-clutch, and lowering by the footbrake. An electric 
current is cut off, but the 


hoisting-drum is disconnected, and lowering is acc 


brake stops the motor when the 
mplished 

1 r the - hicl ed a ce | . 
independently of the motor, which need not reverse na 
typical 3-ton dock-crane of English make, the cycle of lifting, 
slewing, wering, and slewing back is performed im 43 sec 
onds. In another recent instance of a 3-ton crane, the litt 
ing speed is 150 ft. per minute, and the slewing speed ts thre 


lutions perminute. Derricking is more common 


| » 
-omplete rev { 


‘1 England than abroad, and may be done at slow speeds by a 


] 


small motor \ single hoisting-rope is preferable for opera 


ing light loads quickly. Slewing is done by a separate motor 
(b) Fixed Rotary Cranes.*These are usually for heavy 
loads where speed is unimportant 


(c) Overhead Traveling Cranes These are used in steel 


works, engineering shops, foundries, ete., and should have a 
separate motor for each of the three motions, controlled by 
an operator at one end f the bridge. If lateral motion 1s 
effected by a continuously-riyyining motor and clutch-gear, the 
suddenness of starting sets up swinging of the load, which 1s 
obviated by the more gradual acceleration of separate motors 
fhe longitudinal traveling is usually the quickest motion, as 
the distances covered are relatively great. If the load 1s 
habitually lifted by a sling, and if a single slinger 1s em 
ployed, the longitudinal speed is limited by the speed at which 
he can walk from one point to the other, and it ts useless to 


a 
this. Assuming the slinger to walk at 4 miles per hour, 


1¢ 
exceed 
or 350 feet per minute, he should start as soon as the load 


, . + : a 
leaves the ground, and should be at the depositing point when 


it nearly touches the ground. His presence is unnecessary 
: 7 1 fe ] Th “rane 
during most of the acutal lifting and lowering lhe crane, 


should therefore, travel faster than the man, and should over 
take him half way fhe maximum useful speed is thus 400 
feet or 450 feet per minute, depending on the average run 
With a practiced opergtor, cross-traversing takes place simul 
taneously with longitudinal traveling, and occupies no extra 
time 

In the latest American practice two slingers are em 


ployed, one at each end of the shop, rendering much higher 


speeds possible. In one instance, longitudinal travel is at the 


rate of 800 ft. per minute, and cross-traversing at 250 It. per 
minute 
If the crane is of large capacity, an auxiliary hoisting-drum 


or an independent trolley for light loads, 


| 7 ; . ] , “TT? *? ) - 
and time. Below are given the speeds of typical modern cran 
for shop purposes, by both English and America makers, and 
. - a 


TABLE No. 1 


Spreps or Evectric Overneap CRANES—(SUNDRY ENGLISH MAKERS 


Speed with Full Load in Feet per Minute 





Lifting Hoisting 
Capacity Cross: Longitudinal] 
Traversing Traveling 
Main Auxiliary 
Tons ft. in ft. ft. ft 
100 3 6 14 BO ~) 
100 2 v0 7 MO) a 
SO 6 0 24 0 125 
5O 3 0 » 40 ny) 
0 ; 0 NO 
Ww 10 0 40 100 
10 10 0 oo 
5 20 0 60 
] 32 0 60 
3 30 0 100 
\ mechanical efficiency of 6634 per cent. in the lifting 
mechanism: may be assumed with good workmanship, and if 
only spur-gearing is used Worm-gearing reduces this by 


about 10 per cent under the best conditions, and is popul 


in Germany, although not considered go practice in Englar 
or America. Longittudinal traveling is much accelerated b; 


having smooth runway tracks, which should be designed to 


ne-fifth tl 


1 


resist lateral stresses equal the capacity of the 


crane. The bridge itself should be designed to resist lateral 


stresses equal to one-fourth the capacity of the crane. 
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The longitudinal and cross-traversing gears are sometimes 


provided with electri brakes to prevent over-running, thus 


nparting a feeling if confidenc » the operator and enabling 


him to work at higher speeds. In calculating the brake horse 
power of these motors, a tractive force of 50 Ib. and 35 Ib. per 
weight should be assumed for longitudinal and 
assuming level tracks and spur 


iraverse respectively, 


eearing, and reasonably large track-wheels 


(d) and (e) Gantry and Cantilever Cran These differ 
iefly in the gauge of the ground track and the consequent 
'esign of the bridge, the former being wide and the latter 
rrow-gauge They are generally of large dimensions, and 
re used for moving materials from one point to another in 
ypen space, or for shipbuilding purposes. The mechanism 
either of two systems In the first, the oper 
itor’s cage is attached to the main structure, and contains one 


\otor with reversing clutches for operating the various drums, 


arranged on 


notion being transmitted by ropes. This gives a light trolley, 


ith power to start and stop almost instantaneously, and rapid 
iotions in all three directions 
an objection, and the operator is badly placed for oversee 


i the work 


ie trolley, and he is always over the hook. This does away 


But the complication of ropes 


In the second system the. operator's cage is on 


11 


ith all ropes except for lifting, but makes the trolley heavy, 


ving to the weight of the two motors and gearing The whole 


tructure divided 


must, therefore, be stronger Opinion its 


s to which system is the better 


Phe llowing speeds are typical of a shipbuilding cantilever 
rane actuated by ropes and clutches. Hoisting speed, with 
3 tons, 125 ft. per minute; with 4% tons, 350 tone per minute; 

th ¥3 ton, 750 ft. per minute; trolley traverse, 400 ft. to Soo 
t. per minute, according t 1; longitudinal travel, 400 ft 

to 7oo ft. per minute In some cases the trolley traverse 


reaches 1,200 ft. per minute, and the longitudinal travel goo ft 





rhe following speeds are typical t a 5§-ton yard canti 
ever « 1 200-ft. span, with a motor for each motion, and 
W ut of three motors and gears carried on the trolley 
Hoisting speed with fu ad, 100 feet per minute; longitudinal 

iveling, 300 teet pe minute 

For shipbuilding a1 ther purposes, where the longitudinal 
raveling 1s important, the author suggests that better service 

ess cost may be obtained by two or more light rapid cranes 


small capacity, on parallel overhead runways 


Gantry cranes, wit r without an added cantilever. are 
rgely used for unloading minerals in buckets from ships or 
k piles, and are made in England, America and Germany 
Long lit ra\ eed ipid, being m used; but 
ifting cross-trave ire y rap und are perated by 
« ! Z cliuetche ind px lge is Ire 
ently inclined towards the p or picking-up point in order 
» use gravity, assisted by a umerweight and tail-rope, the 
pec 1 being checke l by i Toot brake Ren rkable speeds are 
btained by these n in Ac mplet cycie Of operations, in 
ng ce ery é ke ie énd 200-ft. bridge. 
n De periornk I ni iT px f the trolley ip 
with fu ) + SOO ler pe mit ind the return 
ved downh 1,000 teet per minute 
i Te 4 H I g \lach ry i nstructed re 
ling machinery t West Supe4rior, iving an automat 
g bucke I pi y L i 40 teet, and the 
lelivery pou s 150 teet trom the wharf edge A complete 
vel peratior perform 30 seconds, and 1,000 cycles 
ive been done in 10 hours iding moving the machine from 
ch hatch 
A new developn Am Lis f gantry cranes 
lependent n ‘ \ h carries 
Dp ’ ils ‘ isting a gm rs and 
cea In one pla eing str é ey is de 
gned Ipp 2 ick Ss capacity tor iron 
( ( lley w weigh 35 \ irry machinery 
soo hors powet ! nded t trave n a horizontal 
go ooo Té 200 ce per nin | l | ist at 
P OO tee 250 Tee per minute 
\ eve pme! 1 pl he ‘ I nN the 
\ ' \ riving mechanism All motors 
gearing, drun nd controllers are tuated in a house at 
tach é str r Che operator, from his position 
n the trolley, works ntrollers through miniature con 
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trollers, somewhat after the manner adopted in an electric 
elevator. By this system the combined advantages of a light 
trolley and perfect supervision of his work by the operator are 
obtained. 

(f) Locomotive Steam Cranes.—These are largely used and 
deservedly popular, because of their mobility on an ordinary 
track without electrical connections. The boiler is used as a 
counterweight, and one pair of engines operates the lifting, 
slewing, derricking and traveling motions through clutches. 
lypical speeds of such cranes of American manufacture are 
given in Table No. 2. 

TABLE No. 2. 
SPeEeps or LocomMoTIVE CRANBS (AMERICAN). 


Speed with Full Load in Feet | 
i | Speed of Slewing 
| 





~— per Minute 
Lifting a ‘ Complete Revolutions 
Capacity per Minute 
Hoisting Traveling 
Tons ee 
3 135 | 520 6 
5 | 75 460 5 
10 42% 500 4 
-1 
“2 


20 25 300 


American Practice——The usual American practice for shop 
cranes is: longitudinal traveling, 300 to 450 feet per minute; 
cross-traversing, 100 to 150 feet per minute; and hoisting, 10 
feet to 50 feet per minute according to the capacity. 


Discussion. 


Thomas Matthews appeared as a crane user and not as a 
crane maker, and he would therefore have been glad for more 
information on certain details. It was desirable that cranes 
should be run at the duty for which they were designed, other- 
wise full efficiency would not be obtained. His experience 
was in their use in connection with machine tools where the lift 
was not very high. The efficiency of 6674 percent mentioned in 
the paper gave a very paying return, but it was not generally 
reached. The design should be such that the motor and gear 
would suit the economical load, and he quoted figures which 
had been given in a paper read before another technical insti 
tution, in which it was shown that the efficiency goes down 
as the load increases. The author had made reference to an 
electrical brake, and he, the speaker, found difficulties arise 
from the adjustment of such a brake being too fine, so that it 
could hardly be taken off. 

Mr. Ellington thought that the term “overhead traveling 
cranes” was apt to be misleading. He considered that if the 
word “traveler” was used, it would differentiate them from 
cranes proper, such as were fitted with revolving jibs. He 
agreed with the author that for travelers electrical driving was 
hest, but he was not prepared to endorse a statement that 
electricity would be best for jib cranes, even those to be moved 
for short distances occasionally; different conditions, however, 
would have to be consideref with regard to this matter. He 
was very much surprised to find an efficiency of 66 percent 
claimed by the author, especially as the motors were not of 
large size. Before hydraulic and electrical installations for 
cranes could be compared with regard to efficiency, the class 
of work would have to be considered; for instance, to lift coal 
the work would be constant, and then hydraulic power would 
be more effective. Under these circumstances an efficiency 
of more than 66 percent could be attained; in fact, he had 
reached 70 percent. For general purposes, however, with no 
double-power arrangement, efficiency would fall very low. The 
real foundation of the successs of the hydraulic crane was in 
the accumulator, and that was a point very often unconsidered. 
It had been suggested that electrical accumulators might be 
used, but he thought it would. be agreed that if recourse had to 
be made to such appliances, there would be very few electrical 
cranes used. The value of the hydraulic accumulator was, of 
course, that if the work were intermittent a smaller installation 
of pumping machinery would suffice. He could have wished 
that the author had dealt with the commercial value of speed. 
There was very little precise information on that point, which 
was one of great practical importance. 

Prof. Jamieson gave details of trials which had been made 
at Glasgow with two cranes—one actuated by hydraulic power 
and the other by electricity—er | in discharging cargo 
With a loan of one ton the cost by hydraulic power for dis 
charging 1,000 tons was 48s. 3d.; with the electric crane it was 
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15s. 11d. For 2-ton loads the respective costs were hydraulic, 
25s. 5d.; electric, 16s. 2d. For 2'%4-ton loads hydraulic power 
cost 20s. 6d.; electric power, 16s. 1'%4d. For 3-ton loads the hy- 
draulic crane cost 17s. 2d., and the electric crane 16s 64d. 
The tests were made to settle whether hydraulic or electric 
cranes should be used, and it was concluded that the hydraulic 
crane was not in the running. 

fannett Walker asked when the cranes were made, and 
Prof. Jamieson replied that the hydraulic crane was made in 
1897, and the electric crane in 1902. Mr. Walker, continuing, 
said the comparison was most unfair. The hydraulic crane 
was not a 3-ton crane at all, but a 5-ton crane, and if it were 
used in lifting loads far below its proper capacity, the results 
would necessarily be uneconomical. 

Another speaker said that there was nothing which an elec- 
trical crane would do which an hydraulic crane would not do. 
Practically, it was found that the speed of lifting and lowering 
was limited, owing to the sudden jar which was set up by 
stopping and starting quickly. He considered it a great pity 
that such figures as Prof. Jamieson had brought forward should 
be put before the meeting as comparative 

Mr. Stothert pointed out that in discharging cargo by cranes 
the average load would be much less than the maximum: there- 
fore, as the loads decreased, the efficiency of the electric crane 
would be greater than that of the hydraulic crane. As to the 
speed of running, there seemed to be a good deal of misconcep- 
tion. It was not a question of motive power, as whether the 
motive power was electrical or not was not the ruling factor 
The great thing which a crane-maker should aim at was 
economy, and if one power were more economical than an 
other, manufacturers would be glad to use it. The speed of 
discharging cargo depended largely on the stevedores and the 
men stowing the materials. With 250 feet lifting speed and 400 
feet revolving speed, 70 cycles per hour can be reached, if the 
men were of sufficient strength to deal with that speed. In 
regard to the rate of travel of overhead cranes, he would point 
out that English shops differed from those of America, inas 
much as they were generally short and congested. He quite 
failed to understand the figures given by Mr. Matthews, which 
se¢med to vary in the most unaccountable manner. 

Mr. Head, in reply to the discussion, said that the efficiencies 
quoted by Mr. Matthews seemed somewhat irregular, and it 
was difficult to obtain anything instructive from them. The 
efficiency of 6624 quoted in the paper had been much commented 
upon, but he wished to point out that it was distinctly stated 
in the paper that this was the mechanical efficiency, and did 
not include the electrical losses in the motor. With regard to 
Mr. Ellington’s criticism that sufficient had not been said about 
the commercial value of high speeds, he would have been glad 
to deal with this subject if space had allowed, but he had al- 
ready largely exceeded the allotted limit of 1,000 words. The 
commercial value of speed was difficult to estimate, because it 
varied so widely under different conditions that no definite 
value could be given. For instance, in unloading a ship the 
vaule of speed would be high, whereas in the operation of 
putting a piece of work into a lathe, the value of speed would 
be very low. 

With regard to Prof. Jamieson’s figures, they indicate that 
as loads were reduced from those at which the hydraulic crane 
was designed to work, the efficiency fell off, whereas 
the efficiency and cost per unit was 
indicated that electric cranes had 


with electric cranes 
practically constant. This 
much greater elasticity than hydraulic cranes, and this was a 
strong argiment in favor of electric driving 


A patent covering a process of making nickel iron alloys 
directly from the ores has been granted Noak V. Hybinette, of 
Bayonne, N. J., assignor to the International Nickel Co. The 
process of producing nickel steel from ores composed mainly 
of sulphides of iron, nickel and copper, consists in roasting the 
ore with salt, heating the material to decompose the chlorides 
of iron and nickel, leaching out the chloride of copper and then 
] 


reducing the residue directly into nickel steel 


The Lorain Steel Co. has begun the building of its new ore 
docks at Lorain, O. The B. & O. R. R. will also expend a 
large amount Sf money in improving its facilities for handling 


e and coal at Lorain. 
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Lake Superior Mining Institute. 


After our report of the ninth annual meeting of the Lake 


Superior Mining Institute closed last week, the members and 


visitors left Ishpeming Wednesday morning, Aug. 19, to visit 
Pioneer furnace No. 2 of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. at 
Marquette This plant interested all deeply. not only on 


account of those features of the equipment which are common 
to other modern furnace plants, but also on account of the 
arrangements for the utilization of every product arising from 


the manufacture of charcoal. The complicated process of mak 


ing wood alcohol, the principal by-product, is carried on exten 


sively. The immense charcoal kilns themselves are built ac 
cording to latest designs, and so located as to save labor to the 
greatest extent This furnace has been in operation since 
July, 1903 

After leaving the furnace, the special train was boarded, 


Munising, where the afternoon 
Nearly all 


the bay in launches, visiting Grand Island and other places of 


and the next stop was made at 


was spent in pleasure seeking went for a ri 


interest his island, which contains about 12,000 acres, is 
now owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Hunters will not 
be allowed upon the property and the preservation of such 
wild animals and birds as are desired for permanent inhabi 


tants will be the policy of the company, while the enemies of 


such animals and birds will be exterminated. Pheasant 


} 


raising 


} 


has been begun, and this year a large number were hatched and 
are now protected in wire enclosures. The ruins of the furnace 
it the site of the old town of Munising were visited en route 
to the falls, which are an attractive feature The town which 
once existed around the old plant passed into decay with the 
abandonment of the stack, but since the new Munising has 
sprung into existence, some of the old houses near the furnace 
site have been rebuilt and are now occupied, while the brick 
school, substantially built about 30 years ago, has again opened 
its doors to the village youth 

New Munising consi now of the tannery, the new pulp 
works of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., the new court house, 
the hotel on the be ind a few business houses and dwell 
ings Its life is due almost solely » the activity f the Cleve 
land-Cliffs ¢ and its future depends to a ge extent upon 
the policy of that ccmpany, which can be relied upon to be 
progressive lhe place is becoming more popular as a resi 
and a more healthfu stf place to sojour1 ild not be 
imagined 

Business Session. 

he final business ses was held at the urt house at 
Munising, Wednesday evening, when the following papers were 
read: “Iron Ore Deposits of Arctic Lapland,” Chase Osborn, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; “A New Changing House at the 
Cliffs Shaft Mine, Ishpeming,” John S. Mennie, Ishpeming 
“The Champion Mill Intake Tunnel,” F. W. O'Neil, Painsdale 
Mich Ninety-two can lidates were elected 1 mem be ship 
showing the growing popularity of the institute 

lhe following new thee vere elected Pre len L,eorg 
H \beel lronw | \ presidents, J hn H \l Lean 
| B. Co per managers ] in McDowe \\ J Richards 
treasurer, E. W. Hopkins; secretary, A. J. Yungbluth 

Numerous resolutions « ianks, especially to the railroad 
for courtesies extended, were adopted, and the meeting ad 
journed 

The special train left Munising at 11:30 Wednesday night, 
arriving at the Soo early next morning. The day was spent 
visiting the plants of the Consolidated Lake Superior Co., and 
the members then separated, many returning to Ishpeming and 
some going in other directions homeward bound. 

Joseph A. Holmes, chief of the department of mines and 
metallurgy of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, was in attendance 
as were also the members of the Michigan World’s Fair Com 
mission, as follows Frederick B. Smith; president, Detr 
Roy S. Barnhart, treasurer, Grand Rapids; Hal H. Smith, 
secretary, Ionia: Wm. A. Hurst, assistant secretary, Detroit 
Dr. A. R. Ingram, Fenton; Chas. P. Downey, Lansing; Austin 
Farrell, Marquette. The commission desires that the exhibit of 
iron industries shall be large and creditable, and its attendance 
at the meeting was for the purpose of arousing interest among 


the members. 
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the 
Ishpeming; Samuel Redfern, Negaunee; 


W. T. Cole. 
H. Stoeck, editor 
Fairbank, Cleve 


Among those in attendance were foll 


Vines and Minerals, Scranton, Pa.; George L 


land; Alfred C. Lane, State geologist of Michigan, Lansing; 
F. W. Sperr, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton; H. R 
Harris, Marquette; M. M. Duncan, Ishpeming; E. E. Brewster, 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; J. H. Karkeet, Iron Mountain; Gustaf 


\ 
R. E 
Osborn, 


Hellberg, Norway, Mich.; O. C 
Mace, Duluth; H. D. Fisher, Florence, Wis.; Chase S 
Marie, Mich.; John C. Greenway, Ish 
Parke Channing, New York; T. F. Cole, Duluth; 
H. Johnston, Isapeming; Graham Pope, Houghton; Nelson 
Hulst, Duluth; W. M. Jeffery, Duluth; 


Davidson, Iron Mountain; 
Sault Ste 
peming; J 
W 
P 


Harry Soady, Iron 


Mountain; E. D. Brigham, general freight agent C. & N. W. 
Ry., Chicago; W. J. Richards, Crystal Falls; J. H. Malloy, Ish 
peming; H. A. Barr, Escanaba; G. F. Knapp, Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., Cleveland; Wm. G. Mather, Cleveland; J. H. Wade, 
Cleveland; R. H. Aishton, Chicago; George A. Newett, Jron 
Ore, Ishpeming; G. W. Youngs, Iron River, Mich.; J. D 
Campbell, Chicago; George Smart, The /ron Trade Review, 


B. E. La Londe, Hibbing; H. B 
luth; J. S. Wall, \. L. Flewelling, Crystal Falls; 
George J. Maas, Arvid Bjork, Crystal Falls; E. W 


Hopkins, Commonwealth, Wis.; Chas. E Amasa, 


Cleveland: Sturtevant, Du 
Iron River; 
Negaunee; 


Lawrence, 


Mich \. Lustfield, Crystal Falls; S. H. Vaughan, Milwaukee’; 
W. E. Tyler, Chicago; W. H. Jobe, Stambaugh, Mich.; E. H 
Cutter, Abbottsford, Wis.; Judge N. W. Haire, lronwood’; 
J. R. Thompson, Ironwood; H. E. Ellard, Ironwood; George 
H. Abeel, Ironwood; John H. McLean, Ironwood: H. G 


M ore, J 
E. E 


M. Goldsworthy, F 
Brewster, of Iron Mountain; C. C 


L. Coventry, C. T. Hampton and 


Abbott, Ely, Minn 


John M. Bush, Ironwood; John E. McIntyre, Wakefield, 
Mich.; L. L. Newton, Mountain Iron, Minn.; W. A. Garner, 
Michigamme, Mich.; I. W. Truettner, Bessemer, Mich.; E. S. 
Roberts, Iron River; F. H. Armstrong, Republic, Mich.; Ed 
Niness, Ironwood; J. M. Sherrerd, High Bridge, New Jersey ; 
Floyd L. Burr, Vulcan, Mich.; F. W. Nichols, Houghton, 
Mich.; John Champion, Loretto, Mich.; E. D. Fitzpatrick, 
Marinette, Wis M. A. Hauschild, Florence, Wis.; A. P 
Meads, Marquette; Michael Lambrix, Hurley, Wis.; J. F. Kern, 


Thomas, Superior, Wis 


President Fitch's Remarks. 


\larquette 


Kirby 


In 


iddress { 


o the opening 
the 


issue brief reference made t 


Walter Fitch, 
He paid a high compliment to the effi 


our last was 


rf president of the institute, at 


nm at Ishpeming 


work 


membership built 


f Secretary Yungbluth, and spoke of the large 


up in recent years, To the changes that have 


me in the mining region as the result of consolidated con 

the speaker referred as follows: 

“The growth of the institute has been very marked, but only 
n keeping with the growth of the industries it represents 
During its life of nine years it has seen a revolution in thes 
ndustries Remarkable economies have been inaugurated in 

1 i@ mK | tha \ umes i pr duction of both 
ind pper ncreased wert osts have been reached 

ul er before anticipated even in properties where con 

ive become less favorable, such for instance as in the 
cam | dep h of the workings 

‘A greater revolution than this has been brought about by the 

nsolidation of many properties by large interests and one in 
irticular This revoluti is, it would seem, brought many 
enefits wl have hee lent t ill and in one respect has 
rougni ly ! iges may he ome more evident in the 
I et n | e | ns I ipparent I refer to the steadiet 
| ! e min } ( nd ricts and to the pr ba 

( ( nor form regulation of the 

iv e 1 employe With the sh rp reactions, that 

have pre sly curred in this class of mining, these reactions 
Se n the absence of powerful controlling interests 

now ex eached unreasonable limits and brought about 

( \ vy values compelling sharp curtailments, the 
king of the labor market, and the natural reductions in 

value of this commodity, in other words lower wages. I do not 
ne t 1 pate in the future the entire absence of fluctua 
ions. b | int pate hat the extremes w have been 
experienc he past will not be repeated. I believe we all 
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realize that such a change will result in a uniform benefit to 
all and to the industries, and be thoroughly welcomed by both 
the mine owners and to the employes. The claim made for the 
United States that it is a country of the lowest costs of produc 
tion and the highest wages is becoming more true in each suc 
ceeding year. 

“The Lake Superior mining district demands the highest 
expertness of labor and is willing to pay well for it. Decrease 
in wages never brings proportionate decrease in costs, because 
such decrease, unless it is universal, drives away to other dis- 
tricts the most intelligent labor and such as is independent. 
This is the class that is of course the most desirable, and all 
employers need the best. We can, therefore, all welcome the 
incoming of the larger corporations for the benefits thus prom 
ised and the members of this Institute and their friends and 
fellow employes in the mines can see in the future better condi- 


tions governing their work.” 
The Greenway Unloading Machine. 


The ore unloading machine invented by John C. Greenw: 


y, 
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THE GREENWAY UNLOADING MACHINE. 


superintendent of the mines of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. on 
the Marquette range, was inspected in operation at Section 16 
mine. Its object is to break up frozen ore, so as to permit of 
readily unloading it into upper lake dock pockets after cold 
weather has set in late in the shipping season. Though called 
an ore unloading machine, it is designed rather to facilitate the 
operations of the usual unloading appliances. 

The machine consists of a traveling bridge, either spanning 
the full width of the dock, or, in order to operate either side of 
the dock independently of the other, spanning only half of the 
dock, the bridge truss being of a sufficient height to clear the 
stack of any locomotive or car operating on tracks beneath. 
This bridge travels at all speeds up to a maximum of 600 feet a 
minute. The wheels operating the bridge travel on rails laid 
parallel to the railroad tracks. 

Operating on this bridge is a truck or trolley which carries 
the device for unloading the ore. This movement is trans- 


versely across the dock ) the bridging move 


| ] 


ment. Both are operated independently or together at the will 
of the operator through individual controllers of the Dink 
type regulating series wound motors. Upon the trolley trav 


ing between two 16-foot solid cast iron guides, is a massive 


‘ 
ey 
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crosshead 10 feet in length This crosshead carries, in brass 
bushings through its center, a 4-inch solid cold rolled round 
steel shaft with two steel forged collars set-screwed to the shaft 
immediately above and below to take up the upward and down- 
ward thrust when resistance is met in the ore 

This shaft carries the operating tool or bit. at its lower ex- 
tremity, being counter-bored at this point and slotted for dowel] 
pins. Any form of bit may be inserted into this socket, to suit 
the particular needs of ore to be unloaded, the most common 
form being that of a huge auger 9 feet in length and 12 inches 
in diameter. Bolted to the crosshead in three sections is a 
rack. A pinion meshing in said rack, properly geared to a 
series wound motor, gives the crosshead, and consequently the 
shaft, and upward and downward motion, varying from a slow, 
almost imperceptible feed to that of a sharp impact or blow. 
\t the top of the shaft is a 10-foot keyway and embracing the 
shaft at the uppermost end of the guides is a cast steel cut 
gear with feather in hub. This is operated from pinion of 
vertical motor attached in the proper manner and gives a 
turning motion to the shaft at the will of the opera- 
tor entirely independent of the position of the cross 
head. All gears are of cut steel, and in the entire 
construction, strength and reliability have been 
sought in every detail 

While there was no frozen ore available for the 
test of the machine before the members of the 
institute, some sticky hematite was in readiness. On 
this a new form of bit was used. It was round. 
with holes at intervals, into which horizontal steel 
bars about 12 inches long were driven, projecting in 
staggered form. Several forms of tools were shown, 


for boring and shaking up the ore, the selection 


depending upon the character of the ore and the 
extent to which it is frozen 

Changing House at Cliffs Shaft Mine. 
| John S. Mennie of Ishpeming, at the final meeting 
| held at Munsing, read a paper “A New Chang 
ing House at the Cliffs Shaft Mine.” which was 
built to teke the pla e f t he } use lestroyed 


Dec. 1, 1901, by fire. The building as erected is 30 





feet 4 inches by 135 feet 4 inches in outside dimen 
sions and 11 feet from the top of the floor to the 
underside of trusses. The foundation walls up to 
the fleor line are built of common rubble stone, 
laid up ‘n cement he exterior walls above the 
floor line. are of common brick laid up in lime 
: mortar, anc are 10 inches in thickness, consisting 
of the two 4-inch courses of brick with a 2-inch air 
space to prevent sweating of walls The two 
courses of brick are tied together every fifth course 
with clipped headers. Where the trusses rest on the 
wall pie are formed by b ling an ex 1 course 
f brick the side three div ) valls run 
Ti ss I building ie ire 1 Sim s thick 
and are carried p n tf board i hire 
walls 
The floors throughout are of concrete and all are 


graded to the center of the rooms where connection 
is made through gratings to a 6-inch tile sewer pipe. These 
pipes are then carried under the floor to the outside of the 


' 


foundation walls and empty into a box drain. The floor under 
the shower baths is graded to the wall to a drain of sewer pipe 
split in halves and these are connected to the main drain. 
[here are ten shower baths, and the building is admirably 
arranged for the convenience of the men The entire cost 


was $6,604. 
Card System for Mine Supply Accounts. 

\ paper on “A Card System for Mine Supply Accounts” was 
prepared by F. W. Denton, of the Atlantic mine, but he was 
called home and it was not read. It was‘as follows 

Since the first of the present year a card system has been in 
use at the Baltic copper mine in connection with the “general 
supply account. Two sets of cards are employed. One set is 
retained in the supply clerk’s office and is kept up to date by 
him, and the other set is kept in the main office and is written 
up by the office clerks. 

The cards are 3 by 5 inches and 5 by 8 inches respectively, 

1d are ruled as shown in the cuts. The difference between 


the two sets is as follows: On the supply clerk’s card, Fig. I, 
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only the date, balance on hand, quantity received and quantity 
used are recorded, while on the office card, Fig. II, all of these 
appear, and in addition the initials of the firm supplying the 
goods, cost, value of amounts consumed and the accounts to 
which the supplies are charged. 

The method of using the cards is as follows: When the 
duplicate bills for supplies are received, one copy is sent to the 
supply clerk, who checks the bill and enters the quantities on 
his cards. As supplies are issued during the month, a memo 
randum is made in an ordinary book in the usual manner. At 
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FIG. I.—SUPPLY CLERK'S CARD. 


the end of the month the supply clerk prepares from his mem- 
orandum book two reports, one of whicch is arranged according 
to the expense accounts and the other according to the kind of 
supplies. That is, on one report under each expense account 
will be put all of the supplies charged against that account for 
the month, and on the other report under the name and size 
of each article, will be given the total consumption of that 





























article (his last mentioned special report assists the office 
force in writing up the office cards. ‘These reports are turned 
over to the general office. At the end of each month when 
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two reports, the office force takes the repor f the supply 
clerk and completes the entries on the office cards. The special 
report of the supply clerk, showing the total amount issued of 
each kind of supplies, is used to check the work of picking out 
the individual records from the detailed report arranged by 
accounts, and insures all entries being made on each card at the 
same time. When the entries are finished on a card, and before 
returning the card to the drawer, the respective quantities used 
during the month are multiplied by the average price and the 
amounts entered in the proper column on the card, and also in 
the proper place in the supply clerk’s report. The balances of 
quantity and value are then brought down on the card, and the 
work on that card is finished, 

By copying the total value of supplies consumed from the 
cards to the supply clerk’s special report and afterward check- 
ing the footing of this report with that of the detailed report, a 
good check on all the clerical work but the multiplication is ob- 
tained, and the average price checks that near enough, The 
values having been obtained in this way for the supply clerk’s 
report, the main function of the card ceases as far as the mine 
books are concerned, and the supply clerk’s report is then used 
in the usual manner. If any allowance is to be made for freight 
and other expense connected with supplies not covered by the 
iriginal supply bills, such allowance can be made by adding a 
certain percentage to the footings on the supply clerk’s report. 

At the Baltic, the “supply account” on the ledger will in 
future be charged with the amounts of the supply bills only, 
and credited with the amounts as figured from the cards. 
The cost of handling supplies to and from warehouses, the cost 
of heating and lighting these buildings, and any other expense 
connected with the caring for supplies are all charged off each 
month as they occur to one of the general expense accounts 
under the name of “caring for supplies.” The freight bills paid 
each month for supplies are charged off the same month to the 
various expense accounts in proportion to the values of the 
supplies used by these accounts. 

Chis method of handling freight and other expense connected 
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FIG. 2.—OFFICE CARD. 


all of the supply bills have been received and checked, the office 
clerks enter the quantities and costs on the proper cards and 
compute a new average price if necessary. This average price 
may be computed as closely as desired. In the case of common 
iron, for instance, if the average price is 2.36 cents per pound, 
then a price of 2.4 cents may be used to simplify the work until 
the price falls to 2.3 cents or is raised by purchases above 
2.4 cents. 

As soon as the pay roll is finished at the first of the following 
month, before which time the supply clerk will have sent in his 


with supplies is as fair as any other in general use and has the 


following advantages: First, the balance shown by the “supply 
account” on the ledger should check with the balance shown by 
the cards; second, by keeping the expense of caring for supplies 
by itself this expense stands forth conspicuously each month 
ind can be looked after the same as any other operating 
expense. 

lhe time required to write up the cards is not as much as one 
might 
about 750 men are employed. On June 1, there were in use 871 


suppose. At the Baltic 48 air drills are in operation and 
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cards of each kind, and the value of the supplies on hand shown 
by the cards was about $28,000.00, which does not include fuel 
The monthly consumption of supplies covered by the card is 
about $8,500.00. 

With this amount of business our office force consists of a 
chief clerk, one assistant, one timekeeper and one supply clerk. 
It takes the clerk and his assistant about one and one-half days 
to write up the cards after the supply clerk’s reports are 
received. As previously stated, the data taken from bills are 
copied on the cards at the end of the month when the office 
work is lightest. 

What are the advantages of the card system? Under our old 
method the “supply account” was charged with all expense con 
nected with the supplies and then ten percent was added to a 
price list to insure a balance on the safe side of the account. 
The list of prices could not be kept correct, because prices 
change, and the average price of the stock on hand was not 
known, therefore the prices were seldom right, and the ten per 
cent addition to this approximate price only served to insure 
charging off enough 

When the time came for taking an inventory, these prices 
would be put on the list turned in to the office, and if the total 
value was sufficient to balance the account, everything was con 
sidered satisfactory. Generally there was a surplus, but just 
where it came in was not known. If there was a deficit, an 
other round of warehouses and surface would be made and each 
trip would result in finding something that had been omitted 
from the original inventory. These finds might balance the 
account. If they did not, then the deficit would be charged off 
and another year started without knowing just where the deficit 
occurred. Under the card system the balance that should be on 
hand is shown on the first of each month, and this can readily 
be checked, in most cases by inspection, if desired. In any 
event, the cards check the consumption, because, when a requi 
sition is put in for more of a given article, the cards should 
show the stock of that particular article to be used up or 
nearly so. 

By entering the exact bill cost on the office cards and com 
puting the avetage price each month if necessary, the supplies 
are charged off at exactly the proper price. 

With certain supplies which are bought in bulk and issued 
in small quantities that are not accurately measured, such as 
waste, oil, etc., the quantity reported as consumed can be in- 
creased and the price kept the same and chances of a deficit 
avoided. By charging only the bill cost to the “supply 
account,” the balance as shown by the cards should check with 
the balance shown by the “supply account.” When the inven 
tory is taken it is only necessary to determine whether the 
balances called for by the cards are on hand. If there is any 
deficit or surplus it is known just where it occurs and the 
trouble can be located at once and a remedy applied. By this 
method the exact cost per ton for supplies is known from 
month to month, and the average for the year should not be 
affected by any surplus or deficit. 

In addition to these advantages there are other important 
ones, especially at those mines where the purchasing is done at 
the mines, as in the case of the Baltic. It can readily be seen 
that from time to time as supplies are purchased it is easy to 
run over the cards and make up an order covering a sufficient 
quantity of supplies to offer an inducement to dealers to figure 
close. Also, when an agent calls and says he has a specially 
good bargain to offer, it is possible to turn to the cards and see 
just what quantity of that particular material was on hand the 
first of the month, and its average cost. Then, too, by studying 
the consumption of supplies as shown by the cards, it is often 
possible to simplify the stock carried, getting rid of some sizes 
or adopting certain standards. 





At a meeting last. week of the Zanesville, O., bondholders of 
the Eastern Tube Co., of that place, it was decided to act as a 
unit in ail further proceedings connected with the present re- 
ceivership. A resolution was adopted requesting the trustees 
of the mortgage on the plant, the North American Trust Co., 
of New York, to take such steps as may be necessary to bring 


about a prompt foreclosure 
The stove foundry of the Taunt Iron Works. Taunton. 
N. Be has been sold and the new purch t ided 


reopen the plant at an early date 
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Evolution of the Rolling Mill. 


WITH DESCRIPTION OF THE MERCHANT STEEL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE MINNEQUA WORKS. 

In the last issue of Camp and Plant, published by the socio- 
logical department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. T. J. 
Brown, superintendent of the merchant steel department of the 
Minnequa works of the company at Pueblo, Col., presents an 
elaborate article describing this portion of the extensive new 
plant that has been under erection at Pueblo in the past two 
years lhe article is not only interesting for its details of con- 
struction, but for its sketch of the evolution in the rolling of 
merchant steel in the United States. We make the following 
extracts: 

When Bessemer stetel was first introduced in this country in 
1867 the steel ingots were drawn into blooms under steel ham- 
mers. A little later the Cambria Iron Co., of Johnstown, Pa., 
had rolls prepared and placed them in one set of the twenty- 
me-inch mill rail train housings, where steel ingots eight and 
one-quarter inches square were reduced to blooms six and one- 
half inches square. These blooms were then charged inthe fur 
naces, reheated and rolled into rails. This practice was sue 


1 


cessful, and | believe was the first blooming mill used in this 


‘ountry. 


First Three-High Blooming Mill in America. 

In January, 1871, the Troy Steel Co. started a thirty-inch 
three-high blooming mill, provided on both sides of the rolls 
with lifting tables containing loose or idle rollers and raised by 
hydraulic pressure. The rolls were designed to reduce a 
twelve-inch square ingot, which was of the proper weight to 
make two thirty-foot rails. These ingots, after being deposited 
on the rollers of the front table, were pushed into the rolls on 
hoth sides by hand and turned by tongs. It required eight men 
} 


to perform this operation lhis train had the top and bottom 


rolls stationary The middle roll was moved up and down by 
four screws run through the bolsters carrying its necks. These 
screws were rotated by a friction clutch, which was driven by 
t belt off the main shaft of the engine driving the train, and 
was controlled by a hand lever at the end of the rolls. There 
were four grooves in each roll, and by the travel of the middk 
roll the possible reductions were increased. The mill worked 
successfully and proved a great jmprovement over the steam 
hammer for reducing steel ingots to blooms 

About six months later the Cambria Steel Co. put in opera 
tion a mill designed by George Fritz. This mill differed from 
the Troy mill in having its middle roll stationary, while the 
top and bottom rolls were movable. The important feature, 
however, was the tables. These were raised and lowered to- 


gether by hydraulic power, and the rollers were arranged to be 


driven from the main engine by friction clutches. This mill 
was also equipped with a manipulator, which consisted of a 
small car beneath the table, with prongs on top of it hese 
prongs extended through the table rollers when the table was 
down. The car was moved transversely to any desired position 
under the table by a hydraulic cylinder, and by lowering the 
table the ingot caught upon the prongs and was turned, or by 
pushing the prongs against the side of the ingot it could be 
moved from one groove to another This mill was a great 
SuCCEeSS, 
Modern Three-High Blooming Mill. 

About 1880 what is known as the modern three-high bloom- 
ing mill was introduced. Since that time no appreciable change 
has taken place. In these mills, "which were made heavier in 
every detail, and the diameter of the rolls increased to between 
thirty-five and forty inches, the rolls were stationary. The 
tables are raised and lowered by a horizontal hydraulic cylinder 
connected with cranks and rods. ‘The table rollers are driven 
by an independent reversing engine through gears carried by a 
toggle. At the present time the writer knows of but four of 
these mills in use in this country, three of which are used for 
producing rails exclusively, and the fourth is a mill having two 
trains for further reducing the blooms to four-inch, small billets 
and angle splice bars. 


First Two-High Reversing Blooming Mill. 


lhe first to undertake the task of constructing a two-high 
reversing blooming mill was John Ramsbottom of Crewe, Eng 
land. This mill was, in its general features, so nearly like the 


tter blooming mills that one wonders how he happened to miss 
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This mill, like the modern two-high reversing mill, was 
driven by a cylinder engine, which was reversed by the ordinary 
locomotive links, but instead of the hand lever for reversing a 
steam or hydraulic cylinder was employed. The sudden stop 
ping or reversing of the rolls was effected by admitting steam 
er water pressure to the small cylinder which reverses the 
links This, operating the main steam valves of the engine 
evlinders, admits steam in front of the pistons, causing the 
engine at the will of the operator, either to stop or move in a 
reverse dire chon 

When the works of the Freedom Iron & Steel Co., 


near Lewistown, Pennsylvania, were built in 1868, a plate mill 


had been imported from England, with a Ramsbottom re 
versing engine, said to be “the best of its class yet produced 


This was soon change » a rail mill, which was abandoned 
after having been in operation about one year. It was this 


mill and engine, with blooming rolls, substituted for the 


original plate rolls, which the Cambria Iron Company utilized 
in 1878 to work the then large eighteen-inch ingots It was 
therefore an English mill, but the tables which constituted its 
chief title to distinction were American, having been designed 


by a former superintendent of the Minnequa Works, the late 


D. A. Jones hese tables consisted of large rectangular 
frames, carrying loose rr idle rollers, the bodies of 
which rested on solid tracks [The frames with the 


e moved to and from the rolls by hydraulic cy! 
that when the 


+} 
i 


inders With this arrangement it will be seen 
lers was moved 
With this table was 


combined a manipulator, consisting of two hydraulic cylinders, 


resting on the rol 


’ 


ingot traveled twice as tast as the table 


one on each side of the table, with the piston-rods extending 
wer it and carrying a head so shaped that by forcing them 
against the ingot it could be moved from one place to an 


other 
First Two-High Reversing Blooming Mill in the United States. 


1} fit t hig! re r< go bhloo vu ill 3 this ount 
rie rst Wo-pign Teve ng mioommg mill mn inl country 


was built and installed by the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. im 
} 


1872. It reversed with a three-gear friction clutch. Later this 
was changed to the five-gear system, this being the method 


generally employed in England at this time for reversing two 


high mills. With one exception this was the only mill built in 


this country to use anything but the reversing engine to drive 


a two-high reversing blooming mill in connection § with 


their open-hearth — plant which was the first to be 


built except at a Bessemer plant, and also the first two-high 


reversing blooming mill furnish a four-inch billet 


With the two-high mill it is a story of progressive develop 


ment for nearly twenty years 


- } 


The earlier mills were driven 
by engines with gearing of three 


ir tour to one, the « ngine run 


ning at a greater speed than the rolls. These ratios have been 


cut down until the gearing has been abolished, and the latest 


mills are coupled direct to the crank shaft. The table frames, 


formerly made of “I” beams, have been displaced by heavy 
Che cast-iron rol 


} 1 ‘ } 


lers with wrought-iron shafts cast in have been replaced by 


cast-iron frames, securely bolted together 
steel rollers. with the bearings cast on lhe driving of the 
table rollers, begun by taking power from the main engine, was 


soon changed to the use of a separate engine driving both 


tables together through a countershaft, and finally the counter 


shaft has been done away with, and an engine coupled directly 


to the line shaft is used for each table. At the same time there 
has been a steady improvement in the table gearing. In the 
earlier mills the table rollers were divided into groups driven 
by spur and idle gears. The number of these gears has been 


1 


gradually reduced until each roller is now driven by a mitre 
gear, and there is not a single inte rmediate gear r counter 
shaft of anv kind in the best mills, an engine being coupled 


directly to the table side shaft 
Rolling of Bars Between Grooved Rolls. 
] 


The grooved rolls used in the rolling of bars were invented 


by Cort, an Englishman, in 1783 That rolls without grooves 
for making flat bars or plates were not invented by Cort 
at the same time. as has frequently been stated, but were a 


prior invention, is shown | in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. In the diary of his Welsh tour, Aug. 3, 1774, when at 
Holywell 


its pigs of copper, I think, from Warrington, we saw a plate 


Vy a passage 


Johnson says ‘At a copper works which receives 


of copper put hot between steel rollers and spread thin. | 
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know not whether the upper roller was set to a certain dis- 
At an 
iron works I saw round bars formed by a notched hammer and 


tance, as I suppose, or acted only by its own weight 


an anvil.” 
Early Mills Without Guides. 


In the earlier mills the round and square bars were made 
in what is known as hand rolls; that is the bars were en 
tered in the roll grooves without the aid of guides, and were 
held from turning by a man holding them with a pair of 
tongs and putting the bars through the finishing groove three 
I wur times, turning it ne quarter Way round each time it 
was entered into the groove. This system of rolling limited 
l¢ lengin of the bar to about sixteen feet 


he introduction of oval and diamond-shaped grooves, 


prepare the bar for the finishing groove, and of guides made 

» conform to the shape of the bar as it entered the finishing 
groove, has made possible the rolling of bars 400 feet long 

\mong the first improvements on the original Cort mill was 

m of three high rolls for the rolling of small 

es his mill consisted of four stands of rolls. The first 

set, being known as roughing rolls, was designed to take the 


pile r billet and reduce it to the size necessary to make the 


section being finished at that tim Che second set of rolls 
was known as strand rolls, and the rolls were designed with 
oval and square passes lhe ovals were introduced for the 
purpose of reducing the section faster than could be done 
with square grooves. The rate of reduction, using both square 
ind oval grooves, was about 26 percent When all square 
passes were used, the reduction was not to exceed about 20 
per cent Che third and fourth sets were made shorter and 
were used for finishing rounds, squares and hoops or bands 
lhe bars were passed back and forth, first between the bot 


m and middle rolls and then between the middle and top, 
thus shortening the time consumed in working a given num 
ver Of passes about one-half, since on the two-high mill the bar 
vas worked in one direction only, and was pulled back over 
ll and again centered between the rolls 
lhis mill was next improved on by the addition of a sep 
irate and larger set of roughing rolls, usually placed about 
rty feet from the other part of the mill, the engine being 
coupled direct to the roughing mill, and driving the smaller 
train by means of a belt Chis increased the production of 
the mill very materially and permitted the use of a larger iron 
pile, or steel billet. These old mills were characterized by their 
limited room, and only short bars, twenty to eighty feet long, 
were rolled. These short lengths were run out on the floor, to 
be dragged, after cooling, to the shears by muscular force 
he oldest type of heating furnace was hand-fired, and 
harging, drawing and transferring of the piles to the rolls by 
ind required a great deal of skilled labor. Many of these 
furnaces are still in use, but their number is steadily decreas 
ing hey are considered a very good type of furnace for 
termittent running on small jobbing mills with frequent 
ps for roll changing, especially where the coal prices are low 
ind the labor cheap. These furnaces are superseded by the 
Siemens regenerating gas furnace, in which manufactured gas 
the fuel used. In mills producing iron, however, the old 


method of handling material have been adhered to 
Modern Merchant Stee! Mills. 


systems in use for the production of steel 
bars, one of which uses a four-inch billet, the other using 
billets from one and one-half to four inches square 

In the former case the four-inch billets are cut to length to 


the size of the bars being rolled, and are heated in a fur 


nace of the continuous type lhe earliest continuous furnaces 
vere designed and built by Gustav Ekman, the eminent Swed 
h metallurgist, prior to 1&8 About thirty-two years later 
William Allen of England added to the Ekman furnace a me 


chanical billet charger and water pipe skids for supporting the 


illets, thus eliminating much of the severe labor incident to 
to the earlier type of furnaces. Later there was added to this 
ice the gravity end discharge, by which the billets were 
posited on a line of driven rollers which conveyed the billet 
the roughing rolls These furnaces are now so arranged 
lat either a double or a single row of billets may be handled 


in the furnace In the latter case it is possible to handle a 


ur-inch billet nine feet long and weighing 475 pounds for the 


lling oft the lara: r if ind of flat hars lhe roug! ing 
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mill consists of four or more sets of rolls (depending on the 
minimum size to be finished), placed one ahead of the other, 
the rolls running with increased speed in reversed ratio to the 
area of the pass. While there are a number of grooves in each 
set of rolls, to suit the various sections which the mill is de- 
signed to roll, only one pass is made in each set. About fifty 
feet from the roughing mill other rolls, either continuous or 
looping, are placed, the arrangement depending upon the range 
of sizes to be rolled. Fifty feet from this second mill is located 
the finishing train, which usually contains five or six sets of 
rolls, in which the bars are finished by hand, using one pass in 
each set. 

The second system starts in with a smaller billet, thirty feet 
long, which is located in a continuous furnace with a sus- 
pended roof and having a chamber about thirty-two feet long 
and sixteen feet wide. Into this furnace the billets are charged 
one by one, by means of a pair of feed rollers, the upper roll 
being driven and the lower one idle. The lower one, however, 
can be advanced to or withdrawn from the upper one by means 
of a steam cylinder. A billet is charged by placing the end 
between the rolls and pressing up with the lower roll, which 
causes the upper and driven roller to engage with the billet 
and run it into the furnace. The hearth of the furnace is 
placed on an angle of about forty-five degrees, and as the 
billets reach the bottom of the incline they are fed to the rolls 
by a similar arrangement to that for charging. 

The first set of rolls of the four or five stand continuous 
mill is located very close to the furnace, a large portion of 
the billet being reduced to the finished size before the last end 
of the same billet has left the furnace. Six looping stands of 
rolls placed in groups of two, and each successive group driven 
at a faster speed, finish these bars in 400-foot lengths. These 
long bars are taken care of as they emerge from the finishing 
rolls by a conveyor, running slightly faster than the finishing 
rolls. Since each bar finished follows the preceding bar in 
rapid succession, the first bar must be taken out of the way 
of the next bar. This is done by conical rollers which con- 
stitute the conveyor. By throwing these rollers on an angle 
the bar is thrown toward the cooling bed, the last end 
being thrown over by a lever. The bars are then 
removed to an inclined cooling bed, where it is kept straight 
by resting in the angle formed by the sloping supports of the 
bed on one side and a series of removable fingers on the other. 
When the succeeding bar is read} to go on the cooling bed, the 
fingers are temporarily removed, and the first bar slides about 
four inches down the incline, where it is arrested by another 
series of fingers, thus leaving its former position ready for the 
next bar. These fingers are all connected, and con- 
stitute a systematic escapement, operated by a _ steam 
cylinder and controlled by a boy. This means the cooling bars 
move down the incline at regular intervals, but are at all times 
kept straight. Upon reaching the foot of the incline the 
cooled bars are grouped on a narrow, level bed, where the 
groups of ten to twenty bars are transferred to the shear 
table by means of pushers placed at regular intervals and 
operated by a steam or hydraulic cylinder. These groups of 
bars are carried on the shear table rollers to a quick-acting 
vertical shear, the stroke of which is controlled by a clutch, 
stopping after each cut. After cutting to the required length 
the bars are bundled, loaded direct into cars for shipment in 
case of large orders or loaded on small trucks to be held to 
make up orders as required. 


Merchant Steel Department of the Minnequa Works. 

Having outlined the history of the manufacture of mer- 
chant steel in the United States, and described in general the 
processes employed in a modern merchant steel mill we 
shall now consider the merchant steel department of 
the Minnequa works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at 
Pueblo, Col. These, with the open-hearth department, make up 
what are commonly known as the “new east mills” at the steel 
plant. 

The, stripper building contains one double hydraulic strip- 
per, provided with four hydraulic car-movers. The ingots, as 
they stand on the cars on which they have been cast, are con- 
veyed to the heating furnaces. The furnaces are in a build- 
ing 222 feet long and 62% feet wide, with a lean-to 22 feet 
7% inches, extending the whole length of the building. There 
are five furnaces, each with four pits for four 18 by 20-inch 
ingots. The furnaces are commanded by two automatic Mor 
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gan electric charging cranes, having a capacity of five tons, 

The same ingot crane takes the ingots from the heating fur- 
naces to an electric ingot car, which takes them to the approach 
table at the blooming mill. 

The 40-inch two-high reversing mill is installed in a building 
300 by 54 feet. The engine house is 90 by 46 feet. 

The mill is driven by a direct-connected 55 pny 60-inch Mc- 
Intosh-Hemphill double-reversing engine. The mill tables 
are each driven by a 12 by 14-inch Crane engine, connected to 
the driving shaft of the table. A novel arrangement is pro- 
vided for changing rolls. In line with the center of the train 
is a car bearing a track, upon which is a second car or buggy, 
which can be slid through the roll housing to rest upon pro- 
jections on the inner side of the further housing. The roll is 
let down upon the truck or buggy and can then be withdrawn 
by means of the fifty-ton electric crane, which commands the 
whole building. 

The top roll is counterbalanced by hydraulic cylinders placed 
on the.top of the housings. These cylinders are also used for 
lifting the rolls when changing, and can be supplied from the 
regular pressure system, or from an independent accumulator, 
in which case the water is forced into the accumulator when 
the top roll is forced down by the screws, and the accumulator 
forces the water into the cylinders to raise the roll when the 
screws are run to the top to allow the top roll to rise. Ninety 
feet from the rolls is placed a 450-ton shear, which is used to 
cut the long billet in two, or cut off bad ends when necessary. 
Eighty-nine feet two inches from this shear is a power shear, 
driven by an upright engine. The latter shear is provided 
with a tilting table, which allows the scrap to fall below the 
shear to a scrap conveyor. This conveyor deposits the crop 
ends, or scrap, in open-hearth charging boxes outside the mill 
building. 

Adjoining the shear tilting table is what is known as a 
skew table, in which the rollers are placed at a slight angle, 
for the purpose of assembling all the billets on the same side 
of the table. On one side of the table is a side guard. The 
other side of the table is left open or free from guards, in order 
to allow the billets to be removed from the rollers into a 
cradle by means of an electric pusher mounted on a track 
running parallel with the table. The cradles containing billets 
are handled by three overhead electric traveling cranes, each 
having a span of about sixty feet. These cranes run at 
right angles to the table and command the billet storage yard, 
which is 190 by 340 feet. In this yard the billets for the vari- 
ous steel merchant mills, or rod mills, are stored. At the 
south end of the billet yard, and adjoining the table referred 
to, is a roller billet conveyor, extending to the twin cotton tie 
mill furnace, which supplies the rod and merchant steel mills 
with hot billets. These roller conveyors are built in sections, 
each section being driven by an electric motor. Forty men 
are now employed about the 40-inch blooming mill proper, 
which does not include those working about gas producers and 
boilers. 

Twenty-Four-Inch Merchant Steel Mill. 


The main building of the merchant steel department is 70 
feet wide at this point. The first mill to the south of the 
blooming mill is a 24-inch two-high reversing mill. This mill 
is driven by a 36-inch by 48-inch double-reversing engine 
The mill consists of four stands of rolls. The first stand is 
provided with a set of vertical rolls on the furnace side of the 
train, making this stand of rolls practically a universal mill. 
The top rolls of the first and second stands are counterbal- 
anced by hydraulic cylinders, placed underneath the housings. 
Each stand is also equipped with a hydraulic screwdown, 
similar to the blooming mill. These two stands will be used 
mainly for the rolling of tin and sheet bars, and all sizes of 
flat bars from six inches up to eighteen inches in width. The 
first and second stands of rolls will also be used for roughing 
down or reducing blooms to proper sizes for the smaller sec- 
tions that are finished on the fourth stand, and for rolling 
the larger sizes of beams and channels 

All product finished on the second stand of roils will be 
conveyed by roller tables to a pair of hydraulic shears, located 
about 150 feet from the rolls, where, after having been cut 
to proper lengths, it will be conveyed by driven rollers to the 
cooling beds. From this point the bars may be loaded into 
cars or placed in stock by means of electric traveling cranes. 

The third and fourth stands of the train are of the or- 
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dinary two high type, and will be used for finishing the larger 
sizes of round and square bars, light sections of rails, from 
25 to 50 pounds per yard, angle splice bars, and all sections 
of structural steel—beams, channels, angles, “T” and “Z” bars. 
All material finished in the fourth stand will be conveyed by 
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driven rollers to a hot saw, located 150 feet from the rolls, 
where, after being cut to lengths, it will be transferred to the 
cooling beds before mentioned. 

The mill tables are all driven by small double-reversing 
engines, while the shear and hot saw tables wi!l be driven 




















by electric motors 
which allows ample space 
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The engine house is 160 feet by 66 feet, 
It 


for storing extra roll housings. 


is intended to put the rolls and rests complete in these hous 


ings, and change housings and rolls together, thus making 


it possible to change rolls very rapidly. 


Twin Cotton- 
Tie Mills 


Bar Mills. 
& IRON CO., 


12 and 14-inch 


Bar Mill. 


MINNEQUA WORKS OF THE COLORADO FUEL 


24-inch 


ing Mill. 


PLAN OF NEW EAST MILLS, 


40-inch Bloom 


COL. 


PUEBLO, 


GENERAL 


in the 


For a mill which 
must keep a large variety of sections, often in small 
quantities, all delays in changing rolls seriously reduce 
the effective working time during which the mill 
should be earning money. 

The mill is commanded by a 50-ton electric travel- 
ing crane, while the engine room is supplied with a 
20-ton crane. Two continuous heating furnaces, with 
automatic gravity and discharge will reheat the 
blooms for this mill. These furnaces, as are all the 
furnaces in this department, are arranged so that 
the blooms and billets are pushed from the conveyor 
onto skids or slides by hydraulic power and fed into 
the furnace by an electric motor. As a hot bloom is 
fed out of one end of the furnace a cold bloom is fed 
into the furnace at the other end, thus making the 
operation continuous. 

Provision has also been made for transferring the 
hot blooms from the conveyor directly to the mill 
The three cooling beds, each 30 
wide by feet long, and running at right 
angles to the main building, will deliver the finished 
bars under a crane outside this building. From here 
the bars may be loaded on cars or put in stock to be 
shipped as orders are received. 

To the west of the main building and running its 
entire length will be a warehouse, 96 by 1,200 feet, 
equipped with a 10-ton electric traveling crane, shear- 
ing and such other 
machinery as may be found necessary. 

he capacity of this 24-inch mill will be 250 tons 
every 24 hours, 


Twelve-Inch Merchant Stee! Mill. 


his mill is in three sections, the first consisting of 


without reheating. 


feet 100 


straightening machines, and 


four continuous stands of rolls, 14 inches in diameter 
This train will reduce a 4-inch 
billet to 134 inches square, or to two inches to three 
inch billet to 2% inches 
The second section, which is 40 feet from 
the last stand of the continuous mill, consists of two 
stands of 14-inch rolls, the first of which is three-high. 
When rolling the smaller sizes of bars a repeater will 


and 30 inches long 


inches by two inches, and a 5 


square. 


be used between the two stands, while on the larger 
sizes a transfer between the first and second trains 
will convy the bar to the second set of rolls, thus 
The is 
located fifty feet from the second train, consists of 


skipping the first set third section, which 
five looning stands for finishing rounds from %-inch 
to 2 flat 


inches to 4 inches wide, angles up to 3 inches, 


inches, squares from */w-inch to 1% inches, 
bars 1! 
and mine rails from 8 t 

Vhe 
high, and when necessary extra passes may be worked 


at this 


» 20 pounds to the yard 

second and third stands of this train are three 
point \ 36-inch and 66 by 48-inch tandem, 
compound engine is coupled directly to the 14-inch 
train, the second and third trains being driven by a 
rope drive from the same engine. Two heating fur- 
naces of the continuous type, and capable of handling 
j-inch and 5-inch billets nine feet long, will supply 
hot billets 
billets is the same as that used at the 24-inch mill. 


The main building which covers this mill is 96 feet 


the mill with The method of handling 


wide. The engine house is 180 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. A 15-ton overhead electric traveling crane com- 
mands this mill for the changing of rolls and handling 
machinery. Thirty feet from the finishing train is an 
automatic cooling bed, 200 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
at the end of which is a pair of shears for cutting the 
After leaving the shears 
the finished bars are either loaded into cars or stored 
The capacity of the 12-inch mill will be 


finished bars to length. 


warehouse 


200 tons every 24 hours. 


Twin Hoop or Cotton-Tie Mill. 


This is a double finishing mill, served by one roughing train 


The first section consists 


f six continuous stands of 14-inch 
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rolls. The second section, consisting of two continuous stands 
of 12-inch rolls, completes the roughing portion of the mill 
Between these two trains is located a hydraulic shear for cut 
ting the billet, as it leaves the first train, into two or more 
pieces, it being the intention to roll a billet on each mill al 
ternately. From this point the mill is double, and the bars 
are transferred to the third section of the mill, which consists 
of four continuous stands of rolls, the first three stands being 
10 inches and the fourth 9 inches in diameter. The fourth 
section contains four looping stands of 9-inch rolls, the second 
and third stands being three high. The bar is worked back 
and forth through these looping stands, once through each set 
of rolls, except on shaped section or large sizes of hoops, when 
it may be necessary to work twice through each set of three- 
high rolls. 

A 30-inch and 54-inch by 48-inch tandem compound engine 
drives the 14-inch continuous mill through bevel gears, and 
the two stands of 12-inch rolls by means of a rope drive. The 
finishing stands of each mill may also be driven from this 
engine. A 30-inch and 54-inch by 60-inch cross-compound en 
gine will drive the two-1o-inch continuous and two looping 
trains by means of belts. These engines are both located in 
the main building, which at this point is 126 feet wide. Thirty 
feet from each finishing train is located an automatic cooling 
bed, 250 feet long and twenty feet wide, at the end of which 
are two vertical shears for each cooling bed, for cutting the 
finished product to lengths. <A 15-ton electric traveling crane 
serves a portion of the mill for changing rolls and handling the 
machinery, while a 20-ton electric traveling crane covers the 
balance of the mill. The 4-inch billets for this mill are heated 
by a furnace of the same type as those used on the other mills, 
space being reserved for the second furnace should it be neces 
sary. 

Che capacity of the twin hoop or cotton tie mill will be 200 
tons each 24 hours. 

This building is 95 feet long and 46 feet 3 inches wide, and 
contains 36 boilers of 500 horsepower each, making a total of 
18,000 horsepower. The pressure carried on these boilers is 125 
pounds. The boilers are of the Stirling water tube type and 
are installed one boiler in each battery, thus making them 
easy of access for repairs. There are six draft stacks, each 200 
feet high and 10% feet in diameter. The bases of these stacks 
are twenty feet in diameter. Six boilers are connected to each 
stack, and a fan for each six boilers supplies forced draft. 
Coal is distributed to the boilers by means of a steel trestle be- 
tween the gas producers and boiler house. An overhead travel 
ing electric crane, running the whole length of these build 
ings, handles the ashes by means of a clamshell bucket. Four 
compound feed water pumps, three of which are 14-inch by 24- 
inch, and 13-inch by 24-inch, and the fourth 12-inch by 18-inch 
and g-inch by 18-inch, supply water to the boilers Chese 
pumps are in a separate building, 120 feet by 32 feet. just south 
of the blooming mill engine house. Water pressure, 500 
pounds to the square inch, for operating hydraulic machinery, 
is supplied by two Wilson-Snyder pressure pumps, 22-inch by 
36-inch by 9'%-inch by 36-inch. 

Eight Duff water-sealed gas producers furnish the gas for 
heating the pit furnaces at the blooming mill. These producers 
are in the same building as the open hearth gas producers 
Nine of the same size gas producers furnish the gas for heat 
ing the furnaces for the merchant steel mills, and are located 
just west of the warehouse. 

When all of the mills described above are completed some 
500 men will be employed in the merchant steel department 

July 1, 1903, the 40-inch blooming mill was put in operation. 
The material for the buildings for the other mills is being de 
livered rapidly, and they will be erected as fast as possible 
Most of the machinery is already on the ground, and will be 
set up as soon as the cranes in the several buildings are in 
stalled. 

In connection with the article on Longstreth’s metallic pack 
ings which appeared in The Jron Trade Review, coming from 
the Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, credit 
for the cuts should have been given the Engineering New's 


from which thev were reproduced 


The annual convention of the N 1 Associa 
tion will be held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 11 and 12, 1902 
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THE CRESCENT FLASK PIN. 


\mong the annoyances incident to the foundry business, 
there is perhaps none more common and more aggravating 
than the trouble from flask pins. It is well known by al] 
foundrymen that the common kind of pins are continually 
breaking, or coming loose, as a result of the strain thrown upon 
them while “shaking out,” or by careless handling by work 
men. A flask-pin out of repair produces a “shifted” casting, 
besides takes extra time and attention of the molder These 
difficulties are overcome by the use of the Crescent flask pin, 
which has just been patented. The pin has at the upper end and 
forming part of the handle a cam. When the handle is rotated 
the cam works against a projection and forces the pin down 





FIG. I.—A NEW FLASK PIN 


into place. The cam is cut away on the side so that the pin 
may be readily removed. Fig. 1 illustrates the pin and Fig, 2 
shows the socket, eye and pin in combination, 

It will be readily seen that this is a self-locking detachable 
pin, and that it is therefore not necessary to have as many 
pins as flasks, but only as many pairs of pins as there are 
molders, one pair of pins answering for an entire floor. The 
use of the pin 1s simplicity itself The socket and eye are 
fastened to the flask (iron or wood) in the ordinary manner; 
then when the molder starts the mold, he drops the pins into 
the sockets and gives the handle a half turn, which securely 
locks the pin in place—the tapering portion of the pin seating 
itself firmly into the taper-hole of the socket casting The 
mold is then completed in the ordinary manner, and as soon 
as the flask is finally closed, the pins are withdrawn, by giving 
the handle a half turn backwards, and then the same pins are 
used on the next flask, and so on continuously throughout the 


whole floor. Experience has shown that it is not necessary to 





FIG. 2.—FLASK PIN, EYE AND SOCKET. 


clamp a flask before removing the pins and, if desired, the 


clamping may be left over till the entire floor is completed. 
The No. 1 pins are 9-16 inch diameter, and 3 inches long 


under head. The No. 2 are 11-16 inch diameter, and 3% inches 


long under head. The device is manufactured by the Crescent 


Machine Co., of Leetonia, O. 





Upon the application of the majority of the stockholders of 
the Heating, Ventilating & Foundry Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., 
Judge J. i. Hervey decided to ippoint a receiver for the plant. 
The company operates a foundry at Elm Grove, near Wheeling. 
lhe company was promoted by O. L. Badger, formerly of 


Pittsburg 
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PERSONAL. 


H. L. Gantt of Schenectady, N. Y., a contributor to The 
Iron Trade Review and an expert in economical shop manage 
ment, has completed his engagement as modernizing engineer 
with the American Locomotive Co. He has had the satisfac- 
tion of- receiving a cordial endorsement from the foremen of 


“We 


wish to express our appreciation of yourself and your prin- 


the Schenectady Works which in part reads as follows: 


ciples of shop management, believing fully that these methods 
as outlined by you and put into practice here are bound to 
succeed wherever they are introduced and properly carried out. 
It has been our experience so far that your system points out 
at once the origination of all delays, so that the same may be 
properly looked after, and also places the responsibility for 
such delays where it should justly rest, thereby promoting a 
harmony and good will among employers and employes here- 
tofore unattainable.” Mr. Gantt has decided not to connect 
himself in the future with a single company, but will take up 
the practice of a consulting engineer. 

John Stevenson, Jr., formerly president of the Sharon Steel 
Co., who has been touring Europe for several months, is 
en route homeward. 

Edgar S. Cook, president of the Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., has sailed for Europe. 

Struthers has resigned as associate editor of 


New York, to be 


secretary of the 


Dr. Joseph 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, of 
assistant to Dr. R. W 
f Mining Engineers 


come Raymond, 
American Institute « 
J. S. Jeans, secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, 
is in Canada as a delegate from the association to the Congress 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire. Mr. 
Jeans expects to visit the United States this fall before 
returning to England 

President-Director James Ross of the Dominion Steel Co., 
Sydney, N. S., 


withdrawal from the affairs of the company. In his letter he 


has resigned and has announced his complete 


states that it would be impossible for him to act as president of 
Stee! and Coal 
present conditions. A permanent successor has not yet been 


the Dominion Dominion companies under 


elected, but J. H. Plummer will act as president temporarily 
John F 


Iron & Steel Co., was in Youngstown, O., last week to witness 


laylor, treasurer and vice president of the Republic 


the first cast from the new converters installed in the Bes 


semer plant. 
A number of heads of 


been made in the 


works of the 


changes have 


departments of the Homestead Carnegie Steel 


Co., owing to the clection of W. E. Corey as president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and the election of Alva C 
Dinkey as his successor as president of the company. Harry J. 


Homestead plant, has been 


Azor R. Hunt. J. M. Hor 


mechanic Richard Moon was 


Davis, master mechanic of the 
elected assistant to superintendent 
ton was appointed master 
William Graham was 


Hunt, 


appointed assistant master mechanic 
succeeding G. E 


Dinkey 


} 


appointed private secretary to Mr 


Preston, who becomes private secretary to President 
Homestead, has been 


United States 


William Sullivan, of the office force at 
added to the office force of the president of the 
Steel Corporation in New York. 

Charles James, general manager of the Norway Iron & Steel 
Co., York, Pa., has resigned to become manager of the Ameri 
can Car Foundry Co. at Berwick, Pa. 


E. T. Hendee, of New York, has been appointed advertising 
manager for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, to succeed 
Morris W. Lee 

At the last meeting of the directors and stockholders of the 
Composite Metal Co., of Catasauqua, Pa. L. P. Clark, man 
ager of the Allentown Hardware Mfg. Co., of Allentown, Pa., 
was elected general manager 

lhe contract has been placed for a new foundry building 


for the Composite Metal Co., of Catasauqua, Pa., at $10,860.00 
lhe company expects to have the building ready in six weeks 
Charles M. Schwab is reported, in conjunction with C. H 
Matthiesen, to be in control of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. The announcement is made this week but it is under 
stood that the n took place some time ago when the 
holdings of Max Pam were bought 

M. A. Neeland, general manager of the 
Youngstown, O., sailed for a European trip on Aug 
will be absent two months 

Frank McDonald has been appointed superintendent of the 
Bessemet plant of the Republic Tron & Steel Co. at Youngs 
town, O., to succeed P. D. Mackey, who recently resigned to 
g0 with 


transact 


Wm. Tod Co. 


22 and 


the United States Steel Corporation at Wheeling 
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THE FUTURE OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 


lhe five years’ extension of his patent of April 23, 1884, 
granted to the Hon. C. A, 
in view of the originality of his invention and its probable com- 


Parsons has now expired, though 


mercial importance in the future, few, we think, would main- 
tain that the patentee has been able to reap an adequate re- 
ward for knowledge and skill, notwithstanding the extended 
life of his patent. Fortunately, in this instance the inventor 
had capital at his command, as a poorer man would probably 
have ruined himself in the struggle to overcome the—at that 
well founded prejudices of engineers against any de- 





time 
parture from the well type of reciprocating steam engine. 
Lord Kelvin has described the invention of the Parsons tur- 
bine as the greatest advance made in steam engine practice 
since the time of James Watt; and it is of interest to note that 
just as Watt was fully abreast of the science of heat, as under- 
stood in his day, so the creator of the compound steam tur- 
bine was also well equipped with theoretical knowledge, hav- 
ing been twelfth wrangler in 1876, and in addition to this, like 
James Watt again, was also a very capable mechanic. In- 
deed, the advance made required constructive ability of a high 
order, combined with a competent knowledge of the properties 
The 
multiple-expansion reciprocating engine, the other great dis- 


of steam and the theory of the ordinary water turbine. 


covery in steam engine practice made last century, belongs, on 
the other hand, to a different class of improvement, the in- 
vention being in the nature of a lucky accident, since the in- 
ventor introduced the system solely to meet certain mechanical 
expectation of economizing 


considerations, and without any 


steam. In was the fact that for many years no rational ex- 
planation of the economy of the compound engine was pos- 
makers of high-class Corliss en- 


sible, which made so many 


gines slow to introduce the principle into their own practice. 
Chis explanation was finally arrived at by the detailed study of 
the indicator diagram, rendered possible by Regnault’s experi- 
ments. This study showed that at the point of cut-off the 
steam present in the cylinder was often not more than 50 per 
total feed. When the 


was grasped, high-class engine builders commenced to com 


cent of the significance of this fact 
pound their engines, with the result that the steam consump- 
tion of these was reduced from over 18 pounds per indicated 
Engineers are 
sometimes, in regarding the magnitude of their own achieve 


horse power per hour to well under 12 pounds 


ments, tempted to ignore the help they have received from the 
physicist; but though it is quite true that the results of the 
indicator analysis above mentioned are now applied daily by 
themselves, their debt to 


many quite incapable of making it 


Regnault remains, just as that of the draughtsman who uses 
a table of circle areas does to the dead-and-gone mathema 
ticlans who first succeeded in approximating to the value of x 


\s matters stand, the master feature of the Parsons tur- 
bine is now open to the whole British manufacturing world, 


to afford it 


value of 


and incidentally is likely an excellent object les 


son in the practical some acquaintance with ele 


mentary thermodynamics. Many excellent engine builders, hav- 
ing by a system of trial and error succeeded in building capital 
steam engines of the ordinary type, will now find their ac- 
cumulated experience valueless to them if they enter the new 
field; and lacking the guidance of the theta phi diagram, or its 
mariners afloat on a 
That 


sooner or later adventure the voyage seems very probable, un- 


equivalent, may find themselves like 


strange sea without sextant or compass they must 


less they content themselves with building the smaller class of 


prime mover for which the turbine seems less well adapted 


than for larger units The makers of large reciprocating en 


will, it is true, have another course open to them, in 


gines 


1 


that they can take up the manufacture of internal combustion 


which promise to be in the future the principal com 


engines, 


petitor of the steam turbine in the economical production of 


ower on a large scale lhe change, however, from the manu- 
facture of high class steam engines to the building of large 
gas engines will also involve the “scrapping” of much valuable 


experience 


Nevertheless, where an adequate fall of water is unavailable 


1 irge power stations of the future will, it would seem, 


be almost certainly equipped with either steam turbines or gas 
lhe latter have, of course, certain advantages from a 


but require a large staff to took 


engines 


thermodynamic point of view, 
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after them. It is true that of late years some remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained withthe ordinary type of steam en- 
gine operated with superheated steam, but these are in no way 
better than similar results obtained with large turbines, as 
may be shown by the fact that Messrs. Brown, Boveri & Co., in 
the case of a 10,000 horse power turbine, now on order for 
Frankfort, have guaranteed a steam consumption of 15.4 Ib. 
per kilowatt hour, which is claimed to be equivalent to 88 
lb. per indicated horse power hour. One objection may 
properly be taken to many recent statements as to steam 
consumption, which are often impossible to compare one with 
the other with absolute fairness, since this steam consumption 
is reckoned at boiler pressure instead of being reduced to 
“from and at 212 deg.” It is thus not easy to make a really 
accurate comparison between engines using steam under dif- 
ferent conditions. The engine taking steam at the higher pres- 
sure gains an advantage over and above that legitimately duc 
to its greater temperature range. As matters stand, however, 
the pressures used in turbine plants are practically the same 
as in the case of modern reciprocating engines, being fixed by 
the type of boiler used. Dr. de Laval, it is true, has driven his 
turbines with steam generated at pressures of 1,600 lbs. per 
sq. in. or more—a feat which it would not be easy to parallel 
with a reciprocating steam engine; though it must be borne 
in mind that somewhat similar pressures are reached in the 
Diesel oil engine, which is of the reciprocating type. 

Whilst, however, the reciprocating engine can apparently 
compete with the turbine in the matter of steam economy, in 
every other respect the advantage seems to rest with the 
newer motor. The Turbinia gave one a striking object lesson 
in this regard. With an ordinary type of torpedo boat de- 
stroyer running at high speed, the whole floor of the engine 
soon becomes flooded with oil; which cerainly constitutes an 
excellent example of the truth of Palmerston’s definition of 
dirt as matter in the wrong place. With turbine machinery 
there is no difficulty in keeping the engine room clean; and 
the staff there has certainly its labors much reduced. In 
spite of the 8,000 h. p. on board the Queen, there is nothing 
whatever to see in the engine room. The lubrication is auto- 
matic, and the greaser, of such importance on board sister ves- 
sels of the same service, has little or nothing to do. Even in 
the less strenuous conditions of central station practice, the 
saving in oil as compared with a reciprocating engine is 
equivalent to a saving of at least 1 lb. of steam per indicated 
horse power hour, whilst at the sdme time the staff may be 
reduced by a half, if not more. With these advantages it is 
certain that large engine making firms will, as suggested 
above, be compelled in self-defense to make up the manufac- 
ture of this class of prime mover. Already several firms have 
done so. In this issue we give an account of two turbine 
steamers which are being built by Messrs. Vickers Sons & 
Maxim, and by Messrs. William Denny & Brothers, for the 
Midland Railway. The British Westinghouse Co. is prepar 
ing to build large turbines for electric stations, and also 
Messrs. Willans and Robinson, Ltd., while two firms at least 
on the northeast coast are entering into the manufacture of 
steam turbines. By the aid of these firms and others it is 
probable that a number of valuable improvements of a minor 
character may be effected. 

An interesting modification of the Parsons turbine is now 
being put on the market by the General Electric Company of 
America. In the Parsons turbine the pressure varies con- 
tinuously as the steam passes through successive series of 
blades. The type may therefore be considered to be a com- 
pound “pressure” turbine. It is, however, quite possible to 
apply the compounding principle to an impulse turbine of the 
Girard type, or, as we are speaking of steam, we should per 
haps say of the de Laval type. This idea seems to have 
originated with Mr. Ferranti, whose patent is numbered No. 
2565,. of 1805. The same idea, probably quite independently 
was taken up by Mr. C. G. Curtis, of New York, whose earliest 
English patent is dated September 1, 1896. There is, however 
a long road to be traveled before a good patentable idea is 
satisfactorily converted into solid metal, and so far as we 
are aware, Mr. Ferranti never made the attempt, being prob- 
ably too much occupied with other matters. Mr. Curtis was, 
however, more persistent, and succeeded in interesting the 
powerful General Electric Co., of Schenectady, who, after 
much experimenting, are now putting on the market compound 
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impulse steam turbines of very large size, which it is claimed 
show a very high efficiency. One advantage of this type lies 
in the fact that it is unnecessary to admit steam over the whole 
circumference of the turbine. In fact, the Curtis steam tur- 
bines can be constructed as “partial-admission” turbines, The 
diameter of the rotor may therefore be comparatively large 
even for units of no great size, and the speed of rotation may 
be correspondingly reduced, with a pressure turbine, on the 
other hand, the size of the rotor is somewhat rigidly con- 
nected with the power to be exerted, as the steam must be ad- 
mitted over the whole circumference of the wheel. 

The governing of an impulse turbine is similarly a more sim- 
ple matter than the corresponding problem in the case of a 
pressure turbine. It is merely necessary to reduce the arc of 
the rotor through which steam is admitted. In the original 
de Laval type several nozzles played on the same wheel, and 
as the load fell these were shut off one by one, reducing the 
expenditure of steam and the power delivered in a correspond 
ing degree. Quite a similar arrangement in principle, though 
differently worked out, has been adopted in the case of the 
Curtis turbine. The largest size for which designs have yet 
been got out is rated at 5,000 kilowatts. The speed in this 
case is 514 turns per minute, and it is claimed that the stean 
consumption on full load will not exceed 10% Ib. of steam 
per kilowatt hour. The axis of these turbines is vertical. The 
load on the footstep is simply that due to the weight of the 
rotor, and this footstep is lubricated by oil supplied under a 
pressure of 250 lb. per square inch. In order to prevent dam 
age in case of a failure of the oil supply, provision is made 
for automatically shutting off the steam should the pressure 
in the oil pipe fall below a certain limit. 

It will be seen that the efficiency reached by this type is not 
yet as high as has been attained by Messrs. Brown, Boveri & 
Co., with large compound pressure turbines of the Parsons 
type. But the construction of compound impulse turbines is 
still in its infancy, and there is no reason to suppose that with 
greater experience better results will not be obtained; though 
even as matters stand, the steam consumption guaranteed by 
the General Electric Co. closely approaches the best figures 
given by engines of the ordinary type, being equivalent to little 
over 11 lb. per indicated horse power; and, taking in account 
the saving possible in lubrication and labor, these turbines 
probably make at least as good a showing from the com 
mercial standpoint as that of the very best reciprocating en- 
gines, though we note that Mr. Charles T. Porter, to whom 
the practice of mechanical engineering is already so deeply 
indebted, is prepared to guarantee a consumption of under 9 
Ib. of steam per indicated horse power hour for engines 
built to his designs. His system comprises the use of steam 
at a pressure of 300 lb. per square inch, superheated by 20c 
deg. Fahr. or more. The designed speed is 600 revolution 
per minute for a piston speed of 2,000 feet per minute. 
It should also be noted that Messrs. Eaton & Co,, 
who are the British licensees for the Schmidt super- 
heater, are also prepared to guarantee an exceptionally small 
steam consumption for their engines. 

Coming back to the Curtis steam turbine, it is very im 
probable that the highest economy possible with these has yet 
been reached. In some respects the type has a mechanical ad 
vantage over the Parsons turbine, in that the clearance can be 
somewhat larger; but it must be admitted that hitherto no difh 
culty has yet arisen in the pressure turbines from the small 
ness of the clearance allowed.—[Engineering. 


The Kentucky Gear & Machine Co. of Louisville, Ky., has 
heen incorporated with $20,000 capital for the purpose of 
engaging in the manufacture of elevators and _ elevating 
machinery. The incorporators are Gottlieb Binder, A. A. 
Butterweck, G. E. Butterweck and J. A. Stege. 


The new stack of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Co., Gadsden, Ala., was blown in on Saturday, Aug. 22. No. 2 
stack of the Thomas plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Thomas, Ala., also went into blast on the same day, having 
been out for nearly a month, undergoing extensive repairs. 


The Northwest Foundry Co., of Chicago, has been incorpo- 
rated with $30,000 capital for the purpose of manufacturin 
machinery and gray iron castings. Charles S. Kundson, W. F. 
Jarvis and J. Cratty are the incorporators. 
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A LARGE COMMUTATOR. 


lhe halftone illustrates the assembly of a commutator which 
is to form part of an 1,800-k. w. direct current generator field 
under construction in the shops of the British Westinghouse 
Co. at Manchester The generator is being supplied to the 
order of the City of London Electric Lighting Co. and will be 
run in connection with units of similar size already supplied 
by the company and working at the Bankside Station. The 
external diameter of the commutator is 10 feet, and there aré 


goo segments, each of hard drawn copper, around the circum 


ference [he generator is designed for a normal output of 
1.800 k. w. at 450 to 500 volts, and will be capable of support- 
ing a continuous overload of 20 percent The commutator 


serves to illustrate the class and size of work being turned out 
from the Westinghouse Works, now that the organization has 
become settled into definite operation. The development of 
this large undertaking will be watched with considerable inter- 




















A 10-FOOT COMMUTATOR. 


dur Vv r 1eN ew ve Ss, espec illy i sone tT i¢ largest 
reme pow n and raiiway peration are pas 
ing thi gl : mpany's hands 


German Technological Association 


lhe annual nvention of the German Technological Ass 
‘iation, which comprises local organizations of engineers in a 
number of large centers in the United States was held in Pitts 
burg on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20, 21 and 22 
About 150 member ttended the convention, and much time 
Was given up to visiting the many industrial plants in the 


Pittsburg district 

At the Thursday morning session C. Mercader of the Car 
negie Stee] Co. presented a paper on “Hollow Pressed Axles.’ 
I I lants of the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
the Pennsylvania Malleable Co. were visited, and in the even 
ing a banquet was given at the Monongahela House On 
Friday the plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Homestead and 
Braddock and the Westinghouse plants at East Pittsburg were 
visited, and on Saturday the plants of the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co. and Allegheny Plate Glass Co. The convention closed 


with a “Kommers” at the Monongahela House The next 
convention will be held at Washington in August, 1904 


The plant of the Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill., which has 


been idle for some time, is now in full operation 


PIECE WORK AND DAY LABOR. 


The eleventh annual convention of the National Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Association was held at Buffalo, N. Y., 


mn August 18-20. Among the papers of general interest was 
] 
| 


the following on the “Advantages of Piece Work Over Day 
TI 


Labor,” presented by Thomas F. Keane of the Ramapo Iron 
Works, Hilburn, N. Y.: 


In these times of close competition when labor 


sOT-Sav ing devices 


daily being placed upon the market, the vital question con 
rning the life of a firm is the limit to which it can minimize 
cost of production at an increase of its output. A concern 
vhich cannot rapidly and economically manufacture its wares 
might better “shut up shop” first than last at a reduction of 


losses to itself: and 


the inability to solve this very question has 
caused more failures and strikes than any other known factor 

In attempting to solve this question employers have equipped 
their shops with the best and latest inventions on the market, 
and have ultimately been disappointed in the results obtained 
hey have tried various premium schemes, and the most of 
these schemes have failed of their purpose; some because the 
empioyes, Naturally suspicious and afraid their employers were 
trying to work them to their limit of endurance without appre 
ating their increased efforts and sufficiently rewarding them, 


refused to take hold from the start; others because at the end 





f the trial both parties were disappointed in that their expecta 
tions had been greater than realized. The employes, expecting 


he premium to be greater than it was, dropped back at the end 
f the trial into their accustomed “rut;” the employers, failing 
see the output materialize to the proportions they had ex 


1¢ prices at the end of the 


Competition is the result of ambition, and there is more com 


petition in the world to-day than there ever was before: and 


s because this competition has bec nited to representa 

ves, and not created for individuals, because factories and 
1 ‘ 1; 1.. ? 1. } 

idustries have mpeted, but individual laborers have not 


been allowed to compete, that so much trouble concerning the 


labor question has been involved. For the employe is just as 
mbitious as his employer. His cry (the employe’s) is “There 
is no equality,” and he is correct. There is no equality; there 


never was and there never will be. No two human beings 


were ever cre ited al ke But when the lal rer 1s compelled to 
work for a specified amount per day, regardless as to whether 
not he is more competent than his fellow; when he is not 
we | to mpete with his fellow lab rer for his day’s wages, 
he incentiy » utilize his best skill and ingenuity is removed, 
the limit f equality is augmented, and the worker, not in 


sympathy with his employer, works automatically, doing what 


he must, shirking when he can, continually thinking of the 
me when he can throw aside his tools and quit. He learns 
his trade up to a certain point, a1 veyond that point he never 


progresses ; he never becomes more skillful and proficient than 
he has to. But 
ven which, if followed, will more surely 
reach this limit of equality than any other, and this same course 


will also provide the incentive and outlet for the laborer’s 


bition This is the substitution of piece work for day labor; 
this change wi not nly most surely reach the question 


equality for the workmen, but it will aid the employer, 


irtly thr ugl having reated an incentive und outlet for the 


borer’s ambition; it will aid the employer, I say, in increasing 
itput at a reduction o! st 


Let us take up this question of the advantages of piece work 


: 
ver day labor, and follow it closely and critically It can 
easily be divided into two parts. 1 The advantages gained by 
e laborer. 2 he advantages gained by the employer 

Careful consideration of the first part of the question clearly 
»ws that in substituting piece work for day labor the work 
materially benefit nt ys than one In the 

first place piece work creat he incentive for ambition; 
econdly, having created the incentive, it allows of the laborer 
v WW ird 1« I ng t | wn degree of skill, 
ngenuity and ambition. Look at the question from the day 
rr positior All in the same department receive the same 
Lge end of the week, and yet some men will be far 
re mpetent than othe But will the competent man work 

y the harder when he knows the slowest and least skillfu 
ne in his department ¢ ¢ he doe Is that an 
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incentive to use the best efforts one is capable of using? Is 
that equality? By piece work all is changed. The price per 
piece is regulated by the number the average workman can turn 
out in a day. Under this system, then, the better man earns 
more than he was accustomed to. If, on the other hand, a 
man is not able to do the amount required, he will not make 
so much, to his employer's gain. He will receive, however, a 
just amount for his day’s work. But besides creating an incen- 
tive for ambition, this substitution will create a competitive 
strife among the men, which will react for their own good. 
No man likes to be the poorest or slowest worker in his 
department, much less when it is a question of wages and 
ultimate discharge. Do you doubt for an instant that, if piece 
work is instituted, at the end of the first week every man in the 
shops will know who has earned the most and who the least? 
If you do, you are mistaken. And when it is known the better 
workmen will start in to eclipse one another in skill and 
rapidity, while the poorer ones, ashamed of their showing, 
angry at their “cut” in pay, will “take a brace” and work with 
the avowed intention of showing that they are just as good as 
the best man in the department. And what does this amount 
to? It amounts to this: that at the end of a short time all who 
are any good whatsoever will be earning more than they ever 
did while in their race for speed the men, bringing into play 
all their skill and ingenuity, will, instead of standing still, be 
learning the best and most efficient way of using their tools and 
machines. In other words, they will be making themselves 
more valuable and necessary to their employers, and in so doing 
increasing their own income. 

But piece work solves another question for the mechanic. 
The competition evolved through piece work will soon have 
the men driving themselves as their employer was never able 
to drive them. While, as regards their holidays, piece work 
will give them more than they ever had before. For by piece 
work, a skillful mechanic will complete the amount of work 
deemed necessary for an average man’s day long before the day 
is over, and then, unless there is a “rush” order in the shops, 
he can either continue his work, or quit, just as he pleases. If 
he quits, he has his extra time to devote to his family, his 
pleasures, or to rest. If, however, he continues to work, and 
that is probably what he will do, he can make no complaint 
upon the number of hours worked, because he himself pre- 
ferred to work. 

Through, then, the substitution of piece work for day labor, 
the limit of equality is most nearly reached, in that each man 
is paid according to his own deserts; and as a rule, each man 
earns more at a reduced number of hours than he did before. 
At the same time the slow and inefficient mechanic is learning 
to his own advantage to work rapidly and skillfully, both that 
he may increase his daily earnings, and that his pride may 
not suffer because of his sluggishness. 

Let us now turn to the second part of the question, to the 
advantages gained by the employer; for it would indeed be an 
impracticable employer who instituted a wage system, or any 
other system, when the benefits were all gained by the em- 
ployes. The employer, through this substitution of piece work 
for day labor, profits in two ways. He gains on the reduction 
of cost for productive labor, and on the reduction of cost for 
non-productive labor. Or he may prefer to say that he 
profits: 1st, on the immediate cost of production; 2nd, on the 
indirect cost of production. 

Under the first year, profits on the immediate cost of pro- 
duction, there are two sub-divisions: (a) The profits on the 
cost of labor; (b) The profits on the cost of material. 

Where piece work is substituted for day labor, although the 
mechanic may increase his wages, yet the employer diminishes 
his cost of production; for by piece work, capital pays for 
what is accomplished and not for lost time. The employer may 
lose a little on the few men who always apply their best ener- 
gies and their closest attention to the work; but he saves on 
the mass, who, working automatically, plod on, day by day, 
while with each swing of the hammer, or each turn of the drill, 
they wonder how long they must still work before their day 
is finished, It is this lethargy on the part of the men, working 
by the day, which makes the cost of production so great. By 
piece work this lethargy disappears; there is not a moment of 
time wasted; for a minute saved is a minu gained, and 
every man, knowing that he may earn as little or as much as 
he chooses, turns in with a will. There is no waiting for 
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helpers. If the helper is not around when needed, instead of 
waiting for him, the mechanic removes the piece himself. The 
men are no longer mere machines, they are dexterous, ener- 
getic human beings. 

But perhaps some of you believe that through piece work a 
dishonest man has a chance to turn in, as completed, more 
work than he has actually done. This resolves itself down to 
a point of accurate inspection, and at no incurrence of extra 
expense to the employer. For where the inspector formerly 
noted the quality of the work, he will now note both quantity 
and quality 

But besides minimizing the cost of production on the waste 
of time, the employer saves on the cost of the material used in 
the output. All work is inspected before shipping, but if the 
labor is by the day, and a piece is condemned and rejected, the 
employer loses both the time and material. On the other hand, 
where the labor is by the piece, the workman who made the 
rejected article is not paid for it, at a saving to the employer 
of the cost of the labor. Admitted that even by day labor if a 
workman continually turns out imperfect products, he will be 
discharged. But by day labor it is often difficult to tell. 
especially where all the men are turning out the same article. 
just which ones are responsible for the rejected pieces. By 
piece work, however, it is known to a certainty just how many 
rejected pieces a workman is guilty of. Suppose, though, that 
a mechanic, manufacturing ten pieces a day; only turns out 
one imperfect article a week. True, that is not much of a 
loss; but if there are two hundred men, each turning in an 
imperfect article per week, the loss is considerable. And this 
substitution of piece work for day labor will eventually remedy 
this loss on wasted material through rejected pieces to a 
considerable extent. For a mechanic, knowing his labor will 
net him nothing if his work is condemned, sees to the fact 
that he makes as few mistakes as possible; is careful instead 
of careless; and where he formerly turned in one imperfect 
piece per week, he now turns in but the same amount of 
imperfect work in double, and often triple the length of time 
Through piece work, then, the employer has diminished his 
expenses on the immediate cost of production, not only by 
minimizing the amount of material used, but also by paying 
for what is accomplished, and not for time wasted. And at the 
same time he has increased his output in so far as fewer defec 
tive pieces are turned in. 

Under the second head, the increased profits on the indirect 
cost of production, there are four divisions: 

(a) The profits saved on the amount of fuel used; (b) 
rhe profits saved on cost of labor for motive power: (c) The 
profits saved through minimizing shop room; (d) The profits 
saved on depreciation of machinery. 

To-day the manufacturer's profits depend on the ability of 
the employer to increase the output without correspondingly 
increasing the cost of production. So far we have shown that 
capital saves, through the substitution of piece work for day 
labor, on the immediate cost of production; but we have also 
clearly demonstrated that capital also increased the output, and 
at no extra expense, in that fewer defective prices are turned in. 
But through this substitution the output is materially aug- 
mented in still another way, and this, too, without entailing 
extra expense. For by substituting piece work for day labor, 
the employer has created an incentive for the workmen, who, 
And this 
output is doubled without increasing the non-productive ex- 
pense. This will be seen in taking up the four divisions, 


in order to double their own pay, double the output 


a, b, c, and d, respectively. 

It takes a certain amount of fuel to run a machine, whether 
that machine is used continuously or not, Also, it takes the 
same amount of fuel to keep a forge or a furnace continually 
burning. Therefore, if the men, for their own benefit, double 
the output, although it will necessitate continual use of both 
machines and forges, nevertheless it will not increase the 
amount of fuel used. And in producing the motive power to 
run the machinery it will also take the same number of men, 
whether the output is great or small The output then is 
doubled, but it has entailed no extra expense. 

Another great saving for the employer, where piece work is 
substituted, is that smaller buildings and less room are needed. 
By day labor, in order to double the output, it is axiomatic 
that either more machinery (and therefore more fuel), and 
more labor are necessary, or a night shift must be “put on.” 
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The first plan, besides increasing the expense of the machinery, 
While if a night 
although it curtails extra expense for 


necessitates an extra expense for buildings 
shift is “put on,” 
machinery and buildings, nevertheless it will incur an extra 
expense, at a reduced amount of work per man; for twice the 
amount of fuel will be needed, while no man can turn out as 
much work at night as he can in the day. Yet the man work 
ing at night will receive the same wages as the man working 
by the day 

And last, but not least, the depreciation on machinery is not 
so great by piece work as by day labor. And this depreciation 
is one of the greatest expenses the manufacturer has to con 
tend with. For by piece work a machine will turn out more 
during its life than by day labor. First, because, although a 
machine during its term of usefulness may be able to do only 
a specified amount of work, yet out of the work done, fewer 
pieces will be rejected, as the men are paid for that only which 
passes inspection. Another cause for less depreciation on the 
machinery is that the men who handle it are more skillful 
when the work is by the piece than when it is by the day 
And while a machine operated by a skillful mechanic is seldom 
misused or broken, one handled by the ordinary laborer is 
continually in the repair shop; a constant source of expense 
for the employer. And the reason that the men who work by 
the piece are more capable than those who work by the day 
is twofold. 

First, because by piece work a man’s competence is accurately 
known from the beginning, and only those men are retained 
who show marked ability, as the output is sufficiently great 
that all ordinary labor can be dispensed with. Second, be 
cause, impelled by the competitive spirit originated through 
piece work, the men, in their race for quality as well as quan 
tity, not only apply all the skill they are capable of, but, to 
improve their output, learn better and more efficient methods 
of handling their tools and machines, that they may work 
them, also, up to their capacity, 

And in giving out piece work, one thing should be noticed 
and followed, as far as practicable Always give the sam 
kind of work to the same men, as men constantly doing the 
same piece will not only increase their speed, but, also, besides 
turning out work that passes inspection, turn out work that 
passes with a higher percentage of perfection; not a small 
point in a manufacturer's favor 

But, perhaps, some here, having heard this argument, plead 
in favor of the premium plan; for it is impossible for you to 
uphold the day labor question any longer. ‘There is this 
against adopting that course. In the first place, in order to 
inaugurate such a system, two factors and much consistent 
work upon the part of the employer are necessitated. Besides, 
this system usually fails when put into effect in the shops 

lhe employer, in introducing this premium plan, has to 
increase his inspection force, and he has also to originate an 
entirely new department lhe work of this department is 
not only to fix the amount of time in which the average man 
should finish his piece, but it has also to determine the ratio 
by which the machine is to be paid for the amount of time 
saved in completing his work. The inspection force, as already 
noted, will also have to be increased, as through the premium 
plan it is very easy for a man to increase his premium by mak 
ing the time saved greater than it was. These factors, of course, 
increase the manufacturer's expenses. 

But when the premium scheme is placed in the shops the 
real trouble begins. Workmen to-day are suspicious of their 
employers, and afraid that every change is going to be for the 
employer's benefit alone, at a loss to themselves. In inaugu 
rating this scheme, before the department in charge of the 
premiums have obtained a correct knowledge as to the ratio 
upon which to base their payments on time saved, many error 
will occur, and at each change in pay the men will become 
more suspicious. By the time, then, the premium department 
is on a firm footing, the men will have decided that, although 
they may be earning more money, they are doing more work 
than paid for by their premiums. The result will be that they 
either strike or fall back to their accustomed pace and wages 
Besides, the premium scheme is usually put in a shop where 
the output is small, due to inefficient management. The men 
know when the management is poor, and as quickly as their 


employers, and knowing this fact, are afraid to risk anything 
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by a change. 

however, when this premium plan has been 
What has 
In but one instance brought to my notice has the 


lake a case, 
adopted for trial with the consent of both parties. 
happened ? 
premium plan succeeded. - This is in Mr. Rowan’s works. He 
has through this system increased his output at a reduced cost, 
and also increased the pay of the men. But as this is one 
special case, it is only fair to infer that it has probably been 
not only because of Mr. Rowan’s marvelous ability as a man- 
ager, but to his individual personality as a man, and the feel 
ing of good fellowship which existed, as he himself stated, 
between him and his men at the time the scheme was adopted 
(nd it is doubtful if there are many men possessing all these 
faculties necessary for the adoption of such a scheme. 

In all other cases this plan has not attained its purpose 
From the report of the “Board of Trade” in the United King- 
dom, out of 178 firms who adopted this wage system, 94 totally 
discontinued it. While from the remainder all had either so 
modified it that it was no longer recognizable as a premium 
wage system, or were simply waiting until the end of the time 
agreed upon to discontinue it. As previously noted, this dis 
continuance was usually because of the disappointment of both 
parties in the realizing their expectations, but in other cases it 
was because of the failure of the concern to make money 

Where piece work, however, has been tried, at a fair wage 
per piece, to my knowledge, the scheme has never been dis- 
carded through failure of attaining results. 

By this substitution, then, of piece work for day labor, the 
problem concerning a maximum output at a minimized cost, a 
problem which cannot be evaded, but must be solved, for it is 
upon this solution that a firm's future to-day hangs in the 
balance, this problem, through piece work is satisfactorily met 
And not only met to the employer's benefit, but to the work 
mans gain; for through it he increases his skill, and, at a 


reduced number of hours, his wages 


German Pig Iron Production. 


lhe production of pig iron in Germany for the half year 
ending June 30 is reported by the German Iron and Steel Union 
as follows in metric tons: 


First Half 1902 First Half 1903. 


fons. Percent fons. Percent 
Foundry iron 790,172 19.7 883,763 18.1 
lorge iron 450,950 9.2 


590,485 14.8 


Steel pig 376,738 7:7 
Bessemer pig 190,992 4.8 209,704 4.4 
Vhomas (basic) pig 2,430,127 60.7 2,901,110 60.6 

ee 100 4,882,271 100 


lhe total increase this year was 868,495 tons, or 21.6 percent. 
Steel pig, in the classification, includes spiegeleisen, ferro 


manganese, ferro-silicon and other alloys 


In the answer of the Susquehanna Tron & Steel Co., Colum 
to the bill of John Q. Denney’s, the director who last 


’ d ~ 


bia, Pa 
week petitioned for a receivership, it is charged that state 
ments in the plaintiff's bill are “false and untrue” and that they 
were “maliciously made by him to injure the defendant cor 
poration.” It is declared that the plaintiff's allegation, “that 
the total amount of cash on hand was $7,934" to pay accounts 
amounting to $277,004, is garbled and “intentionally mislead 
ing,” inasmuch as the accounts receivable amounted to $186, 
294 on June 30, and the merchandise and quick assets to $427,- 
Sso. It is stated that in addition to these things, which 
aggregated $621,078, the corporation owned a plant valued at 
$1,388,253. It is further stated “that at no time was a divi 
dend omitted to be paid except in the last six months ending 
June 30, and this was due to strike conditions, the increased 


cost of fuel and depreciation in the value of manufactured 


materials. The corporation manufactured its products to ful 


fill contracts, which the other parties to said contracts refused 
> take. 


values began after Jan. 1, 1903, and continued during the 


leaving the product on hand The depreciation in 


last half of the fiscal year.” 


The Racine Steel & Tron Mfg. Co.. Racine, Wis., has in 


creased its capital from $125,000 to $250,000 








teens, 
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SOME POINTS ON FORGINGS. 





In an address before the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, James H. Baker, of Pittsburg, brought out the 
following interesting points concerning the production of 
forged products: 

First, we take for granted that the proper material should be 
chosen. This should be determined by the service required 
on the one hand, and the suitability of the metal for forging 
the article with ease and economy. An article of one form 
might be easily made from metal inclining to red shortness and 
he very serviceable when cold. On the other hand, the form 
might require so much abrupt bending, etc., that we might need 
metal more easily worked even if it were not quite so strong 
when cold. 

That wrought iron is better suited for some forgings, and 
steel for others there is no doubt. For instance, iron chain, es 
pecially that for cranes and hoisting, is superior to steel both in 
reliability and wearing qualities. But for common purposes 
steel chain is lower priced. For such articles as pull bars with 
holes near the ends, steel is superior because of the tendency 
of iron to split out from the holes owing to its fibrous structure. 
If iron is used for such work the fibre should either be knotted 
or placed around the holes. 

At times the question of what relation to certain parts of the 
article certain parts of the metal should be placed, becomes im 
portant. For instance, I believe when forging die blocks from 
ingots, the ingots, or blocks from them should be quartered and 
so forged as to bring the outside parts of the ingot to the face of 
the die. And there is a right and wrong way to place a 
wrought iron bar in relation to strains in some articles because 
of the way the “pile” was rolled. It will be seen that it is easier 
to break a bar edgewise made from such a pile than to do so 
flatwise. I have known instances in which this difference was 
the difference between failure and success. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the question whether to 
use the press or hammer is of importance, especially on heavy 
forgings. The hammer, particularly if it is light in comparison 
to the work, will operate mostly on the surface, thus elongating 
the outside portions, and dragging the central part with them 
On the other hand, the slow working press will drive the center 
the fastest. Whether you drivé the outer portions faster or the 
inner part faster is to my mind a case of six of one and half a 
dozen of the other, so far as damage is concerned. Therefore, 
theoretically, there is a proper sized hammer or press head, 
driven at a proper speed for any given size to be forged. For 
some kinds of work roll forging will produce a superior prod- 
uct economically. 

Forging is not generally considered a matter of engineering, 
but it becomes so in designing forgings. Of course, the first 
requisite is to have them answer their purpose, while at the 
same time forms should be provided such as can be cheaply 
and uniformly well made. The knowledge of the forgeman 
should go hand in hand with the engineer. 

Often there is a great excess of metal put into a forging, be 
cause it is thought to simplify the making, when if reasonable 
forging talent had been brought to bear in designing it woul 
have been found that the lighter article could have been as 
easily made as the heavier one. For instance, I show here a 
brake rod end for a railway car brakes, which weighs 7 pounds, 
and also one which weighs 234 pounds. Anyone can see that 
the heavier one has no advantage whatever over the lighter 
one, since they are to be attached to the same sized rod. 

Now, taking, say, 800,000 cars which have been equipped with 
air brakes in recent years with an average of 10 to each car, the 
saving in this one item, small as it is individually, would have 
been 16,000 tons, to say nothing of hauling this dead load. In 
other words, this item at $30 a ton, would have meant a saving 
of $480,000. This is all the more remarkable because this form 
was adopted as a standard by engineers. Thus standards are 
made and used right along with defects. perhaps as to useful- 
ness, and certainly as to economy. 

Forgings should be free from “cold shuts” in bends, upsets, 
etc. In such articles as eye bars, hoisting hooks, etc., these are 
dangerous, because they may be caused by the method of bend- 
ing or upsetting, and then closed in forging, so as not to be 
seen, thus catsing the piece to break very unexpectedly. One 
of the troubles with electric welding has been a lack of per 
vading work after welding. But too much work after welding 
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is bad. Tests on two-inch chain showed that a gang of men 
working by the day and slowly welding 40 links per day did 
not produce as good chain as another gang working by the 
piece and making 70 links per day. Remember the old adage, 
“Strike while the iron is hot,” and do not forget the other one, 
“The devil gets the man who works cold iron.” 

Where wrought iron is used the fiber should, as far as. pos 
sible, be unbroken in all bends, offsets, etc. Where wrough: 
iron forgings are to be finished nicely, the slag should be 
washed out of the surface and the forging made so near ta 
size that a very slight cut need be used in milling in order 
that a clean silvery surface may be produced. To cut much 
below the surface in such cases will show black streaks of 
slag. 

Drop forgings are often called for when the work could be 
shaped cheaply in a press with cast iron dies. Needless pains 
are taken to forge to exact size in parts where it is expensive to 
do so. Many blue prints are sent out on which it would be 
well to note “castings finish,” and save cost. Again there are 
forgings on which fine forging finish is desirable 

The mandrils made for piercing billets for seamless tubes 
show a highly polished surface, made by a hammer, producing 
a very dense and hard skin, and therefore are better fitted for 
such work than a machine piece. 

In making up a design for an article that could be in most 
part made easily of a given sized bar, we should try to avoid 
any deviation which would make it necessary to use a heavier 
bar. For example, a flat bar cannot be easily forged into a 
round bar of equal sectional area. I have lately seen a blue 
print of a piece of work about 6 feet long which could be 
made very cheaply from a rolled bar, were it not for one point 
that cannot be made from the proper sized bar needed for the 
other parts. And yet large quantities of these forgings are 
being used at probably twice the cost, simply because of this 
one point in this piece, to my mind a needless one 


DOUBLE JET BLOW PIPE. 


A double jet alcohol blow pipe has been recently designed 
by the Turner Brass Works, of Chicago, and is intended to 
meet the merits of the oxy-hydrogen jet in the cleanliness and 
non-oxidizing quality of the flame. The device weighs three 
pounds packed ready for shipment and has a reservoir capacity 
of one pint. The burner is made on the double jet principle 
and is especially constructed for the consumption of wood 
alcohol rhe illustration will show the facility with which 
the tool may be used. In starting the blow pipe pressure is 
obtained by means of the pump in the handle. The lower valve 
is then opened and the alcohol flows into the cup and is ignite. 
after the valve is again closed. The gas thus generated. is lit 
at the outlet to the burner and the flame is controlled by the 


a 








THE TURNER BLOW PIPE. 


upper valve. The blow pipe is claimed to generate a tem 
perature of over 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit and flow 50 percent 
solder under favorable conditions. 


The furnace of the Cleveland Furnace Co, was blown in 
Aug. 21 and has been working satisfactorily. N. A. Rogers, 
suffalo, of Rogers, Brown & Co., S. A. Kennedy, manager of 
the Iroquois furnace, South Chicago, and Guy Barrett, a me- 
chanical engineer from England, were among the visitors at 
the plant this week. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


The cold saw made by Jno. T. Burr & Son of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been illustrated in The Jron Trade Review and is 
now described in a booklet 

A recent Bulletin, No. 136, of the Stanley Electric Mfg. Co 
of Pittsfield, Mass., 
in a very concise and lucid manner the advantages of the three 
patterns in which this type of motor may be made. The 
reasons for making motors in three radically different patterns 
will be of quite general interest to mechanics. 


is devoted to induction motors, and gives 


No. 5 of the Arrow is like its predecessors published month- 
ly in the interest of good tin roofs, and the kind made by the 
N. & G. Taylor Co. of Philadelphia in particular. A number 
of breezy articles and quaint sayings are directed toward the 
better knowledge of “Taylor Old Style.” 

Special Circular No. 22 reprints some records of sand pound- 
ing with pneumatic hammers from The Foundry and illustrate 
the different sizes of tools manufactured by the Philadelphia 
Pneumatic Tool Co. of Philadelphia. 
serviceable for tamping linings for steel converters. 


These rammers are also 


The line of wood working machinerv made by the Crescent 
Machine Co. of Leetonia, O., is described in a small pamphlet 
There are a variety of foot and power band saws, combination 
saw tables, filing and setting clamps, jointers, etc 

Rogers, Brown & Co. of New York, N. Y., have several 
handsomely printed pamphlets of recent date. One of these 
is an address on the qualities of pig iron as shown by fracture 
and analysis, and was presented before the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association by S. B. Patterson, assistant to the 
president of the Empire Steel & Iron Co. A second pamphlet 
treats of the furnaces and mines of the Empire Steel & Iron 
Co. and is well illustrated \ third briefly describes the 
brands of pig iron handled by Rogers, Brown & Co. 

The small tool catalogue of the Pratt & Whitney Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., extends to 182 pages and is profusely illus 
trated. There is a new flue beading tool which maintains the 
center line of the bead in one positive position as the expander 
is rotated. The suggestions made for the betterment of orders 
indicate the amount of time often taken in writing for com 
plete specifications, and the points made in the catalogue are 
more or less applicable to many other branches of business 

Rock drills, mining and quarrying machinery are discussed 
at length in catalogue 43 of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co 
of New York, N. Y. The illustrations are a very pleasing 
feature, and the drills of this construction are shown at work 
in different countries and 
“Pump Data, No. 3” is the title of a circular on the Aldrich 


under a variety of conditions 


vertical quintuplex electric pump made by the Allentown 
Rolling Mills of Allentown, Pa. 

Bulletin No. 32 of the Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. of 
Madison, Wis., 
these motors are made of a special mixture of soft cast steel 


describes steel crane motors. The fields of 


and are made in one piece. 

The Reynolds Corliss engines made by the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., of Chicago, form the subject matter of a catalogue sent 
out recently. Many halftones illustrating the different plants 
of the company, views from the different departments (inclu 
sive of the chief engineer and his office) and cuts of the 
apparatus with which the name of Edwin Reynolds is identi 
fied are submitted 

The monthly calendar of the Lumen Bearing Co., of Buffalo, 
has a praiseworthy reproduction of a painting entitled “The 
Heat of the Day.” 

The Beaman & Smith Co 


the sixth catalogue relative to special 


Providence, R. I., has issued 
designs of milling and 
boring machines. There are numerous tu tones oO 
metal working machine tools 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has contracted for 50,000 
tons of &85-pound steel rails for 1904 delivery 


Cambria, 12,600, and Maryland 


Che Carnegie 
Co. will furnish 28,000 tons; 
Steel Co., 10,000 tons 


The Washburn Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., has been incor 
porated with $200,000 capital, for manufacture of the Wash 
burn car coupler, by E. C. Washburn, C. C. Crane, F. M 


Crosby and J. R. VanDerlip. 
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[if ee are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
[ron ade Review.and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once. ] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 


The Edison Foundry & Machine Works Co., Edison, O., 
capital $25,000, has been incorporated by P. S. Plumb, W. G. 
Hass, W. G. Lefever, G. W. Gilman, J. G. Miles, W. G. 
McLaw and C. R. Mozier. 

The Oregonia Bridge Co., of Oregonia, Ohio, has been 
reorganized and incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with a capital of $50,000. The plant will be 
removed from Oregonia to Lebanon, Ohio. The headquarters 
will be at the latter city after October 1st, where a steel and 
brick building 200x75 feet will be erected. The officers are: 
John Bradbury, president; C. A. Spencer, vice president; P. R. 
Spencer, treasurer, and H. W. Ivins, secretary. 

he Catskill Foundry & Machine Works, Catskill, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 

he Caldwell & Drake Iron Works, Columbus, Ind., is 
adding considerable new equipment on account of its increas 
ing business. . 

lhe American Rolled Gear Car Wheel Co. has been char 
tered under the laws of New Jersey with a capital of $250,000 
The company is formed to manufacture car wheels of a 
special rolled steel, which are claimed to have a_ special 
strength. The main office of the company is at 407 Arrott 
Building, Pittsburg. 

The Salem Iron Works, of Winston-Salem, N. C 


the market shortly for a 10-ton cupola, a crane, blower, ladles, 


will be in 


etc. 


Fires and Accidents:— 

Fire in the Burrill foundry at Bradley, Ill, a few days ago, 
caused damage to the amount of $2,000 

Fire, Aug. 18, destroyed the boiler works of John O'Brien 
at St. Louis, the loss being $15,000. Mr. O’Brien expects to 
rebuild in East St. Louis 

he Great Northern Railway shops at Quebec were damaged 
by fire to the extent of $75,000 on buildings and machinery ; 
covered by insurance 

[he Heywood-Dobbins machine shop, Jennings, La., was 
damaged $20,000 by fire Aug. 18. Insurance $10,000 

Fire in the repair foundry of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, Aug. 19, caused a loss of $4,000, 
of Parsons, Rich & Co., 


engines and self-feeders for thresh 


at South 
The large plant Newton, Iowa, 
manufacturers of gasolin 
ing machines, was destroyed by fire Aug. 21 Loss $60,000 


Insurance $17,000 


New Construction :— 


Work on the erection of the new plant of the International 
Pump Co. at Harrison, N. J., is progressing rapidly and the 
dozen buildings that will constitute the plant are making good 
headway. The machine shop, which is the largest building in 
the group, is fast nearing completion and the installation of 
machinery will be commenced at an early date. This building 
is 1,683 feet long and 122 feet wide. When the plant is com 
pleted the plants at Elizabeth, N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be dismantled 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad will expend $1,000,000 in the 
The following build- 
Office and storehouse, 85x260; foundry, 


erection of large shops at Winnipeg, Can 
ings will be erected: 
100x100; oil house, 40x80; blacksmith shop, 100x200; freight 

r shop, 100x400; passenger car shops, two buildings, each 
100x205; power house, 100x100; planing mill, 100x200; drying 
kiln, 35x80, and locomotive shop 162x700 feet The total floor 
space of all the new structures will amount to 350,000 square 


Spokane, Wash., 


ect a blacksmith shop and warehouse in connection with 


The Barnard & Syphers Machinery Co., 


The new building will be 100x75 feet 
will employ 800 


ts machine shop 

lhe Carpenter Steel Works, Reading, Pa.., 
more men when the three new mills are finished. To provide 
f $1,500,000 bonds will be made 


he open-hearth and bloom mills will 


1 


for this « xpenditure in msue ¢ 
be built along the river 


front. The wire mill will be a four-story building. The com- 
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pany has Government contracts for over $2,000,000 worth of 
shells. 

The Louisville Bolt & Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., will have its 
output greatly increased by the erection of several additions 
to the existing buildings. Some rolling mill machinery is also 
to be installed. 

The large addition to the Aetna Foundry Co.'s plant, Spring- 
field, Ill., has been completed. It doubles the capacity of the 
foundry. 

The Corliss Engine Works will erect a one story machine 
shop 78x145 feet and a boiler house 39x30 feet at Fifth and 
Luzerne Sts., Philadelphia. 

The city of Columbus, O., is preparing to build a machine 
shop for the repair of fire engines belonging to the city. The 
matter is in charge of Director of Public Safety Meek. 

Some additional details have been announced regarding the 
new shops to be built by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
at South Louisville. The plan as laid out comprises about 25 
acres, The various buildings and machinery will cost over 
$2,000,000, All will be of brick and stone, and the foundry 
will be 443x90 feet. The wheel shop, the store-house for 
freight car material and the pipe shop are to be combined into 
one big building 202x90 feet. The erecting shop is to be 171x 
218 feet. The freight car repair shop is to be 400x145 feet. 
The boiler shop is to be 78x140 and will be used for both 
manufacturing and repairing boilers. There will be numerous 
other buildings. About 2,500 men will be employed. 

The Southern Foundry & Machine Co., whose plant at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild 


at once, and will be ready for operation by Oct. 1. The 
company has decided to increase its capital stock from $55,000 
to $100,000. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, have let a 
contract for a power house 63x40 feet, with a stack of 125 feet, 
at a cost of $15,000. 

The Dobson Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIL, has commenced the 
erection of a foundry as an annex to its business. The struc- 
ture will be 7ox18o feet, fully equipped. Heretofore the com 
pany has purchased its castings. 

Work has begun at Oswego, N. Y., on the new car repair 
shop 400x44 feet, being erected by the Watertown & Ogdens 
burg Railroad Co. The plant was formerly located at Rome, 
N. Y. 

Among the improvements to be made at the Poe lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., this winter, will be the installation 
of ten new valve engines of the most recent make. Seven 
bids were received and were opened Aug. 20. ‘They are as 
follows: Vulcan Iron Works, Chicago, $6,990; Variety Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland, $7,000; Power Specialty Co., New 
York, $7,425; Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, $8,350; 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago, $9,750; Buffalo Forge Co., 
$14,700, 


The Pittsburg and Valley Districts :— 

The first cast of 60-inch pipe was made at the Scottdale, Pa., 
plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. last 
week. The foundry has been greatly extended to provide for 
this department. ° 

The striking tin house workers of the South Sharon, Pa., 
plant of the American Tin Plate Co., returned to work after 
being out three days, a compromise having been effected. 

The structural plant of the South Pittsburg Iron Works, 
Claysville, Pa., was piaced in operation several days ago. Work 
on the plant was commenced about six months ago and but for 
delays in securing material it would have been completed some 
time ago. Officials of the company claim to have a large num- 
ber of orders on their books. 

Ten mills of the Shenango plant of the American Tin Plate 
Co., New Castle, Pa., which have been idle for some time, have 
again resumed operations. All the mills of the plant are now 
on in full. 


General Industrial Notes ;— 
The Midland Stee! Works, owned by the American Steel 
Co., at Muncie, Ind., have been shut down for an indefinite 





time on account of shortage of orders 

At the annual meeting of the Cambria Foundry & Machine 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., Aug. 18, the following directors were 
re-elected: John N. Horn, George A. Hager, Harry M. Bens- 





hoff, James H. Geer and N. B. Griffith. The affairs of the 
organization were shown to be in a prosperous condition, 
lhe work on the new plant is progressing favorably. 

The Astoria Steel Co., Astoria, N. Y., expects to have its 
plant for the manufacture of steel castings in operation about 
Oct. 1. It will have a capacity of 100 tons a day. 

Kemp & Faulk, Williamsport, Pa., are moving their foundry 
to a new site where they will permanently locate. The 
property acquired by them has been improved. 

From present indications the Waukesha Sheet Steel Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., will resume operations at its plant this fall. 
J. E. Jones, business manager, states that he has contracted 
for one year’s supply of steel billets. 

Capt. J. M. Elliott, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., has sold to 
the Alabama Iron & Steel Co. a large tract of land in the 
Greasy Cove district for $10,165. 

The Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co., Burlington, N. J., has opened 
its new plant on the former site of the Burlington College. 
The buildings are the foundry, 450x125 feet, and the annealing 
room, 250x70 feet. Other buildings are being erected 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has just closed a contract 
to supply the Chilean navy with pneumatic tools of all kinds 
for the building and repairing of ships. ‘The navy yards of the 
Chilean government will be completely equipped with pneu- 
matic riveters, hammers, drills, hoists and other appliances. 

rhe Ford Auger Bit Co., of Holyoke, Mass., has purchased 
the plant formerly owned by the Massachusetts Screw Co., 
increased business having made larger quarters necessary 

At a recent meeting, the stockholders of the Warren Build 
ing & Improvement Co., Warren, Mass., voted to accept the 
offer of Frank Slater of $14,000 for the company’s property, 
including a machine shop and foundry, which was used by the 
Slater Engine Co. for ten years, until it went into bankruptcy. 
The property is said to have cost $50,000. A new company 
will be reorganized by Frank Slater, George D. Laval, at 
present general manager of the George F. Blake Mfg. Co., of 
East Cambridge, and Charles Moore of the same concern, and 
will carry on the business in the plant. It is the intention of 
the new company to expend $10,000 in repairs on machine shop 
and foundry, 

Suit has been commenced in the United States Court at 
Elwood, Ind., by tin plate workers who invested in the new 
Juniata steel plant at New Castle, Ind., for an accounting of 
the affairs of the concern. The plant is inoperative at the 
present time, due, the management claims, to its inability to 
secure raw material. 

lhe Burrows Mfg. Co., of Williamsport, Pa., manufacture 
of steam specialties, has decided to remove its plant to York, 
Pa., where the machine shops of Baugher, Kurtz & Co. have 
been leased. 

The Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City Railroad has placed 
an order with the American Car & Foundry Co. for eight 
freight and two passenger locomotives, 200 flat and 50 box 
cars. 

The Stewart Boiler Works, Worcester, Mass., has just com- 
pleted an addition to its main building, 120x74 feet 

The plant of the Baltimore Marine Railway, Machine & 
Boiler Works, Baltimore, Md., has been purchased from the 
received by E. J. Codd, and is again in full operation 

The Wabash Bridge & Iron Co., of Wabash, Ind., made an 


= 


assignment last week. The liabilities are estimated at $200,000 


and the assets at $100,000. 

rhe old plant of the Caldwell Foundry Co., Fort Payne, Ala., 
which has been idle for some time, will shortly be placed into 
operation. A specialty will be made of cast iron car fittings. 
The concern which has taken over the plant is known as the 
Valley Foundry Co. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. will rebuild stack No. 3 at 
Steelton, Pa., and will blow out the furnace for this pur- 
pose within a month. The rebuilt stack will be 84 feet high 
and will be a duplicate of No. 4. The output will be increased 
from 200 to 400 tons daily. At present the company has five 
stacks in commission and is making 1,000 tons of iron daily. 

The Columbus Forge & Iron Co., Columbus, O., has in- 
creased its facilities for producing drop forgings of all de- 
scriptions. The company manufactures machine forgings and 
shafts, drop forgings, crucible tool steel and nickel steel forg- 
ings and anvils, vises, railroad track tools and oil well sucker 


rod joints. 














